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Governmental 
Participation  In 
The  Arts 


1  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson, 
League  executive  secretary,  in 
presenting  a  review  of  proposed 

(federal  legislation  concerning  the 
fine  arts  stated:  “The  purpose  of 
this  presentation  is  neither  to 
propose  nor  establish  an  official 

■  League  policy  in  support  of,  or 
opposition  to,  any  portion  of  the 
legislation  or  the  principles  and 
policies  it  involves.  This  report 

I  is  strictly  for  the  purpose  of  stim¬ 
ulating  consideration  by  you  and 
your  organizations  of  many  facets 
of  the  subject  of  governmental 
participation  in  the  arts. 

I  “An  official  League  policy  will 
be  adopted  only  after  the  organ¬ 
izations  you  represent  file  your 
decisions  with  the  League  office. 

I  The  League  can  only  coordinate 
the  thinking  of  its  member  or¬ 
chestras.  It  is  not  a  propagandiz¬ 
ing  body  seeking  to  superimpose 

■  the  thinking  of  a  few  upon  the 
operations  of  all. 

“Federal  participation  in  and 
possible  subsidization  of  the  arts 

I  is  no  longer  in  the  realm  of  the 
academic.  Before  our  national 
Congress  today  are  at  least  nine 
bills  relating  to  the  arts.  They 
await  committee  action.  There  is 

I  strong  support  behind  them.  No 
one  will  be  more  directly  affected 
by  decisions  made  on  this  legis¬ 
lation  than  we  here  in  this  room. 

■  Therefore,  we  must  get  down  to 
business,  study  the  proposals 
from  every  angle,  make  up  our 
minds  what  to  do  about  them  and 

■  then  do  it!  The  time  is  now.” 

Governmental  support  of  the 
arts  in  several  European  coun¬ 
tries  and  Mexico  were  briefly 
reviewed,  along  with  the  histor- 
■  ical  background  for  the  possible 


(Continued  on  Page  14) 


Reports  of  the  following 
parts  of  the  Convention  will  be 
published  in  the  September 
Newsletter: 

Mrs.  Edmund  Coffin’s  dis¬ 
cussion  on  Tax  Structures  and 
Corporate  Gifts. 

Managers  Workshop. 

Conductors  Workshop. 

Elkhart  “Pops”  Concert. 


To  the  Members  of  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League 

League  officers  and  Execntire  Board  hare  been  study- 
iiif!  Leafsue  expansion  for  the  last  tiro  years  in  the  belief 
that  a  broad-based  prottram  for  future  development  and 
stabilization  of  symphony  orchestras  and  related  local  arts 
fSronps  H'ould  be  a  major  step  in  the  nation^ s  cultural 
program. 

Careful  studies  of  Leasiue  operations  shotv  tve  have 
almost  stabilized  the  financing  of  our  basic  program, 
U'hich — though  modestly  financed — has  proved  practical 
and  exceedingly  helpful  to  orchestras. 

Any  large  expansion  of  League  activities  ivill  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  tnitside  financing.  Inasmuch  as  the  League 
already  has  proven  itself  effective  nationally  as  a  service 
and  educational  organization,  it  is  hoped  that  expansion 
of  its  u'orli  trill  merit  serious  consideration  from  the 
ctnintry's  large  foundations. 

The  follotving  plan  is  set  forth  before  the  membership 
as  a  PROPOSAL  FOR  LEAGI  E  EXPAySUm.  It  reflects 
the  thinking  of  many  people  and  affiliated  organizations. 
It  is  note  submitted  to  League  members  before  any  further 
steps  are  taken.  Your  comments,  suggestions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  are  needed  ns  quickly  ns  convenient.  Please 
send  them  to  the  League  office,  P.  O.  Box  I6A,  Charleston, 
West  Virginia. 

League  Officers  and  Executive  Committee. 

❖  =!!  * 

PROPOSED  PLAIN  FOR  EXPANSION  OF 
LEAGl'E  WORK 

Experience  of  scores  of  communities  whose  activities 
have  been  studied  closely  by  the  League  over  a  period  of 


years  shows  that  a  fullsome  local 
arts  development  is  dependent  on 
three  factors: 

1.  Participants 

2.  Artistic  and  Administrative 
Leadership. 

3.  Physical  Facilities. 

The  following  plan  is  devised  to 
give  communities  help  in  these 
three  areas.  The  basic  principles 
of  the  plan  are  to  assist  local 
cultural  leaders  to: 

a)  Study  the  needs  of  their  own 
community  and  develop  ac¬ 
tivities  and  facilities  for 
meeting  those  needs  within 
the  framework  of  the  ability, 
desire  and  willingness  of  the 
local  community  to  have  and 
support  them; 

b)  Evaluate  and  use  to  the  full¬ 
est  extent  existing  local  tal¬ 
ents  and  facilities; 

c)  Develop  additional  needed 
talent  and  facilities  imder 


supervision  of  trained  artist¬ 
ic  and  administrative  lead¬ 
ership. 

I.  PARTICIPANTS 

Any  program  of  music,  drama, 
art  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  starts 
because  persons  in  a  commimity 
want  to  share  their  mutual  inter¬ 
ests  and  talents  in  the  practice 
and  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts. 
They  make  a  survey,  however 
casual,  to  determine  their  com- 
mimity’s  potential  in  terms  of 
interested  or  talented  persons  to 
undertake  any  such  program. 
From  these  small  beginnings, 
sound  programs  of  arts  participa¬ 
tion  are  built,  always  recognizing 
the  community’s  ability  to  sup¬ 
port  such  programs  witfi  partici¬ 
pants  as  well  as  dollars.  As  these 
programs  progress,  other  partici¬ 
pants  are  attracted  to  them.  Thus, 
local  participants  in  the  arts  are 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


First  Music  Critics 
Warkshap 

Co-Sponsored  by  Music 
Critics  Circle  of  New  York 
City,  New  York  Philhar¬ 
monic-Symphony  Society 
And  the  League 

A  three  day  workshop  for  music 
critics,  with  special  reference  to 
journalists  serving  in  this  capa¬ 
city  in  smaller  cities  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  will  be  co-sponsored 
in  New  York  City,  October  29-31, 
1953  by  the  Music  Critics  Circle  of 
New  York  City,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society 
and  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League. 

For  the  first  time  in  histopr, 
music  critics  reviewing  activities 
of  symphony  orchestras  in  smaller 
cities  will  have  opportunity  to 
discuss  their  work  and  share 
mutual  interests  with  the  best 
known  critics  of  the  nation.  The 
visiting  journalists  will  meet  in 
panel  sessions  with  music  critics 
from  New  York  Metropolitan 
newspapers  and  national  periodi¬ 
cals,  according  to  Miles  Hasten - 
dieck,  chairman  of  the  Music 
Critics  Circle  and  music  critic  of 
the  New  York  Journal  American. 

Included  in  the  Workshop  sch¬ 
edule  is  “laboratory”  work  in 
which  New  York  and  visiting 
journalists  alike  will  attend  and 
review  a  concert  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Symphony  under 
the  direction  of  Dimitri  Mitro- 
poulos,  a  concert  presented  by 
one  of  the  community  orchestras 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  and  possibly  a  performance 
of  the  New  York  City  Opera 
Company.  Tours  through  some  of 
the  large  New  York  newspaper 
plants  will  be  a  part  of  the  Work¬ 
shop. 

The  Music  Critics  Workshop  is 
an  outgrowth  of  discussions  ori¬ 
ginating  in  several  League  spon¬ 
sored  training  projects  for  com¬ 
munity  symphony  managers,  con¬ 
ductors  and  lay  workers,  in  which 
leading  critics  have  stressed 
limitations  for  training  and  ap¬ 
prentice  experience  in  the  field  of 
music  criticism.  A  workshop  for 
critics  was  an  obvious  step  to¬ 
ward  increasing  such  opportun¬ 
ities. 

Inasmuch  as  effective  music 
criticism  in  smaller  cities  de¬ 
pends  on  team  work  between  the 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 


Watrous 
Unanimously 
Re-elected  League 
President 

West  Coast  Represented  On 
League  Executive  Board 

Alan  Watrous,  manager  of  the 
Wichita  Symphony,  was  elected 
League  President  in  1951.  Twice 
since,  in  1952  and  1953,  orchestra 
representatives  have  unanimously 
re-elected  him  as  president  of 
their  national  organization.  The 
re-election  is  no  mere  formality. 
Rather  it  is  an  expression  of  faith 
leadership — both  as 
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OFFICERS 

Honorary  President  and  Founder 

MRS.  LETA  SNOW 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

President 

ALAN  WATROUS 
Mgr.  Wichita  Symphony 
2 1 3  South  Water  Street 
Wichita,  Kansas 

Regional  Vice  Presidents 
Northeast 

HAROLD  KENDRICK 
Manager,  New  Haven  Symphony 
70  College  Street 
New  Hoven,  Connecticut 


in  Watrous' 
an  orchestra  manager  and  as  a  I 
League  president.  I 

Through  its  choice  of  regional 
vice-presidents  for  1953,  the 
League  has  for  the  first  time 
pushed  on  to  the  West  Coast. 
Although  West  Coast  orchestras 
and  individuals  have  been  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  League  for  several 
years,  this  is  the  first  time  they 
have  had  representation  in  the 
League  executive  body. 

Within  the  executive  group  are 
representatives  of  orchestras 
working  under  various  types  of 
organizations  from  the  major 
symphonies  to  the  volunteer  orch-i 
estras.  Also  there  is  representa¬ 
tion  of  four  basic  units  of  a  sym¬ 
phony  organization  —  conductors, 
managers,  board  members  and 
women's  committee  members.  For 
full  listing  of  officers  and  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  see  column  one  of 
this  page. 


Standing,  left  to  right;  Dr.  Alexander  Leslie.  Robert  Riebs.  A.  H. 
Miller,  Theodore  Russell,  Erno  Daniel.  Alan  Watrous.  Walter  Hcer- 
mann,  Thomas  Wilson.  Richard  Alvey.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Harold 
Kendrick.  George  Irwin.  Helen  M.  Thompson.  Mrs.  Beverly  Barksdale. 
Ralph  Black. 


Extra  Copies  of  This  Issue 
Of  The  Newsletter 

Extra  copies  of  this  issue  of  the 
Newsletter  are  available  to  League 
affiliates  at  the  following  prices: 

Single  copies  10c  each. 

100  copies,  sent  to  one  address, 

$6.00. 

100  copies,  sent  to  separate  ad¬ 
dresses,  $7.50. 

Please  place  orders  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Southeast 

JAMES  CHRISTIAN  PFOHL 
Conductor,  Charlotte  Symphony, 
Jocksonville  Symphony  (Fla.) 

Music  Director,  Brevord  Music 
Foundation 
4 1  1  V2  S.  Tryon  St. 

Chorlotte,  North  Carolina 

Midwest 

THOMAS  E.  WILSON 
Conductor,  Lafayette  Symphony  Orch. 
P.  O.  Box  432,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Chairman.  League  Library  Comm. 

Southwest 

DR.  ERNO  DANIEL 
Conductor,  Wichita  Falls  Symphony 
Midwestern  University 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

West  Coast 

THOMAS  R.  REED 
Monager,  Sacramento  Philharmonic 
529  Oschner  Bldg. 
Sacramento,  California 

Executive  Secretory-Treasurer 

MRS.  HELEN  M.  THOMPSON 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Executive  Committee 

RICHARD  ALVEY 
President,  Kingsport  Symphony 
126  E.  Ravine  Street 
Kingsport,  Tennessee 
MRS.  BEVERLY  A.  BARKSDALE 
President,  Toledo  Orchestro  Women's 
Association 
1 94 1  Lawrence  Ave. 

Taledo,  Ohio 
RALPH  BLACK 

Monoger,  Buffalo  Philhormonic 
Kleinhans  Music  Holl 
Buffalo,  New  York 
WALTER  HEERMANN 
Conductor,  Madison  Civic  Symphony 
211  N.  Carroll  Street 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
GEORGE  IRWIN 
Conductor,  Quini^  Symphony 
300  Maine  Street,  Quincy,  Illinois 
Choirmon,  League  Publicity  Committee 
DR.  ALEXANDER  LESLIE 
Conductor,  Springfield  Symphony 
49  Chestnut  Street 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 
A.  H.  MILLER 

Manager,  Duluth  Symphony  Orchestro 
704  Alworth  Building 
Duluth,  Minnesota 
THOMAS  PIRNIE 

President,  Cedor  Rapids  Symphony 
Higley  Building 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
L.  ROBERT  RIEBS 
Manager,  Elkhart  Symphony 
405  Jefferson  Street 
Elkhart,  Indiana 
THEODORE  RUSSELL 
Conductor,  Jockson  Symphony 
P.  O.  Box  4471 
Jackson  5,  Mississippi 


National  Convention 

C:ty:  Springfield.  Oh'o 
Date:  June  17-13-19,  19.)1 
Headquarters:  Shawnee  Hotel 
Host  Orchestra:  Springfield  S.vm- 
phon.v 

A  Word  About  Room  Accom- 
modat  ens  at  the  Convention. 

As  the  convention  attendance 
increases,  room  accomodations  in 

medium  sized  cities  become  a 

more  difficult  problem  each  year. 
As  was  true  in  Elkhart,  all  smal¬ 
ler  city  hotels  have  a  regular 

clientele  which  also  must  be 

served  in  spite  of  the  League  con¬ 
vention. 

Conferences  already  have  been 
held  with  the  managers  of  Spring¬ 
field's  leading  hotels.  The  follow¬ 
ing  policies  and  commitments 
have  been  established: 

1.  The  hotels  will  not  overbook. 

2.  Confirmed  reservations  will  be 
meticulously  honored  and  ad¬ 
hered  to. 

3.  Starting  Thursday,  June  17 
(1954),  the  following  number 
of  rooms  have  been  reserved 
for  convention  delegates,  but 
advance  registrations  will  be 
required  in  order  to  hold  them. 
If  convention  delegates  have 
not  requested  the  entire  blocks 
of  rooms  in  advance,  the  hotels 
reserve  the  right  to  release 
them  to  the  general  public. 

Room  reservations  will  be 
handled  by  a  central  Spring - 
field  Symphony  committee. 
Blanks  will  be  published  in  a 
later  issue  of  the  Newsletter. 
Shawnee  Hotel — 120  rooms. 
Bancroft  Hotel — 85  rooms  (m 
blocks  from  the  Shawnee) 
Hume  Hotel  —  30  rooms  (2 
blocks  from  the  Shawnee) 

4.  The  number  of  available  single 
rooms  will  not  meet  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  it  will  help  trem¬ 
endously  for  people  to  double 
up  as  much  as  they  can. 


Board  members  will  enjoy  this 
issue. 


RICHARD  STRAUSS: 

Also  Sprach  Zarothustro. 
Set  $25.00.  Extras  $2.00, 


SMETANA 


Vysehrod,  Blanik,  Tabor, 


VERDI 


Complete  Operas,  Traviata,  Rigoletto  and 
many  others. 
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Industry  and 

Symphony 

Orchestras 

Harold  B.  Dow,  Director  of 
Public  Relations, 
Bridgeport  Brass  Company, 
Bridgeport.  Connecticut 

“The  greatest  problem  facing 
business  and  industry  today  is 
that  of  establishing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  good  will  with  its  employees 
and  the  community  in  which  it 
operates.  Interest  in  supporting 
the  community’s  cultural  activi¬ 
ties  does  not  necessarily  start 
with  us  because  we  believe  just 
in  a  symphony  orchestra. 


Highlights  from  Banquet  Speech  by  Patrick  Hayes,  Concert  Manager, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Former  Manager,  National  Symphony  Orchestra 

“I  find  the  subject  assigned  to  need  to  put  on  a  good  show.  We 

me  this  evening  challenging — so  need  to  approach  it  from  the 

challenging  in  fact,  that  I  have  other  side  of  the  footlights — the 

elected  to  step  it  up  a  degree  or  side  occupied  by  the  audience, 

so  and  consider  ‘What  it  Takes  to  So  let’s  take  a  look  at  the  be- 

Make  a  Perfect  Concert  Presenta-  havior  on  stage, 

tion’ — and  I  am  concerned  with  “In  symphony  orchestras,  there 
•nuch  more  than  a  single  evening  always  are  the  musicians  of  the 

of  entertainment.  I  am  concerned  roving  eye.  It’s  obvious  to  the 

A'ith  the  whole  future  of  Amer-  audience  that  the  music  is  not 

ica’s  enjoyment  of  fine  music.  holding  the  attention  of  those 

musicians  except  when  they  are 
actully 

should  learn  to  be  a  good  listener. 

-  Fine  concert  presentations  de- 

mand  that  the  concept  of  dis- 
cipline  of  the  entire  orchestra 
during  the  whole  time  on  stage 
should  be  similiar  to  the  remark- 
able  discipline  of  a  ballet  group. 
Everything  happening  on  stage 
should  intensify  audience  interest 
^  W  in,  and  attention  to  the  music. 

'(J  JBk  “Then,  there  is  this  time  hon- 

-^H||||k  ored  practise  of  completely  tear- 

JMH  ’JP  stage  in  full  view  of 

the  audience  when  it’s  time  to 
bring  the  piano  forward  for  the 
concerto.  This  is  a  public  digrace 
and  should  not  be  tolerated.  The 
illusion  created  in  a  play 
never  destroyed  by  having  the 
audience  watch  the  stage  hands 
set  up  scenery  for  the  next  act. 
Why  subject  the  concert  audience 
to  such  a  procedure?  We  could 
draw  the  curtains  during  this 
housekeeping  chore.  We  could 
even  schedule  another  intermis¬ 
sion  while  it  goes  on. 

“Vividness  is  a  factor  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  concert  presentation.  We 
must  make  the  music  VIVID. 
The  concert  hall  should  be  a 
place  of  high  adventure.  In  order 
to  gain  vividness,  we  need  to 
break  down  meaningless  rigidity. 

“We  might  find  that  oral  pro¬ 
gram  notes  rather  than  written 
notes  would  enhance  vividness. 
And  there  is  the  whole  area  of 
staging  a  concert  so  as  to  increase 
vividness — vividness  through  ap¬ 
pearance,  vividness  through  good 
accoustics. 

“Not  all  of  us  are  blest  with 
beautiful  concert  halls.  However, 
a  little  ingenuity  and  study  could 
greatly  improve  many  of  the 
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PATRICK  HAYES 

“The  U.  S.  is  177  years  old.  Our 
U.  S.  concert  experience  is  evpn 
older.  The  first  concerts  in  this 
country  were  presented  in  1731  in 
Boston  and  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  Public  concerts  in  Eng¬ 
land  started  only  60  years  earlier. 

“Much  of  our  present  concept 
of  acceptable  concert  presenta¬ 
tion  is  merely  habit,  and  pro¬ 
cedure  inherited  from  days  pro¬ 
ceeding  many  of  the  technological 
developments  we  proudly  accept 
as  trade  marks  of  modern  living 
when  applied  to  other  aspects  of 
our  daily  lives. 

“The  past  is  a  prologue  to  the 
present  and  I  feel  safe  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  you  will  maintain  an 
open  mind  while  together  we 
examine  the  subject  of  concert 
presentation  in  America  in  1953. 

“Quality — the  finest  possible — 
is  the  first  requesite  for  a  fine 
concert  presentation.  There  must 
be  a  high  concept  of  performance. 
That  sense  of  perfection  starts 
with  you — you  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  concert  presentations  in 
your  respective  cities. 

“Quantity  in  concert  presenta¬ 
tions  needs  re-examination.  In 
my  opinion,  most  concerts  are  too 
long — especially  for  only  one 
intermission.  In  the  theater  we 
are  accustomed  to  two — perhaps 
more  breaks  in  the  play.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  some  of  our  concerts 
would  be  more  enjoyable  to  the 
audience  if  we  scheduled  at  least 
two  intermissions?  We  need  to 
re-examine  the  attention  span  of 
our  own  local  concert  audiences 
and  plan  concerts  accordingly. 

“In  concert  presentation,  we 


HAROLD  B.  DOW 

“In  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Com¬ 
pany,  we  believe  in  people.  As 
long  as  we  have  our  people,  their 
faith  and  their  resjject  and  know¬ 
how — then  we  will  have  a  com¬ 
pany.  Our  feeling  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  this  matter  is  nothing 
new  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  we 
are  the  only  large  brass  company 
in  the  U.  S. — possibly  in  the  world 
— that  has  never  suffered  a  strike 
among  its  employees. 

“You  enjoy  conditions  of  this 
kind  because  you  have  faith  in 
the  community  in  which  you  live 
and  do  business.  You  dedicate 
your  corporate  self  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  We  help  support  our 
local  symphony  orchestra  as  we 
help  support  other  community 
activities — because  we  feel  the 
orchestra  and  other  civic  pro¬ 
jects  make  the  community  a  bet¬ 
ter  place. 

“In  addition  to  our  rather  ex¬ 
tensive  help  to  the  symphony,  the 
Bridgeport  Brass  Company  in 
recent  years  converted  an  old 
armory  into  a  recreation  center 
for  use  by  our  employees  and 
the  community  at  large.  We  were 
instrumental  in  starting  the 
annual  Bamum  Festival  in  which 
the  whole  area  enjoys  a  few  days 
of  fun  and  festivities  honoring 
Bridgeport’s  native  son,  P.  T. 
Barnum.  We  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  our  two  local 
universities  and  doing  what  we 
can  to  support  their  programs. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 


ENNIS  DAVIS  — A  COMMEMORATION 

The  members,  officers  and  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League,  a.ssembled  in  Elkhart,  Indiana  for 
their  1933  convention,  pause  to  take  recognition  of  an  invaluable 
guiding  spirit  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  League,  which 
spirit  is  no  longer  with  us. 

We  especially  wish  to  commemorate  the  memory  of  Ennis  Davis, 
and  his  deep  interest  in  and  concern  for  the  American  symphony 
orchestra  movement.  One  of  the  first  to  recognize  and  give  public 
encouragement  to  the  work  of  the  League  through  the  pages  of  the 
MUSIC  JOURNAL,  he  was  always  a  person  of  high  aims  and  vi¬ 
sion,  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  keenly  aware  of  the  problems 
involved  in  bringing  these  aims  to  reality.  His  extremely  winning 
and  jovial  personality  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  his  many, 
many  friends,  who  will  sorely  miss  him. 

We  are  thankful  that  Ennis  Davis  lived  among  us.  Our  work  in 
the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  and  in  our  member 
orchestras  is  strengthened  because  of  him.  Though  the  visual 
image  is  gone,  the  influence  of  his  thought  and  helpful  counsel  will 
be  a  never-ending  source  of  inspiration  and  guidance  to  us  all. 
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The  First  Workshop  For  Community  Symphony  Musicians 


“I've  just  learned  of  the  musi¬ 
cians  workshop  to  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  League  na¬ 
tional  convention.  What  a  mar¬ 
velous  idea!  But  can  it  possibly 
be  for  me — a  small  town  flutist?” 
wrote  Lyman  K.  Bailey  of  Ya¬ 
kima,  Washington. 

“Yes,  Mr.  Bailey,  it  is  for  you 
and  your  colleagues  from  all  over 
the  country — people  who  love 
music,  who  are  playing  in  their 
local  orchestras,  who  want  to  do 
a  little  concentrated  work  with 
master  musicians  from  the  major 
orchestras.  The  Workshop  is  an 
experiment.  It  may  serve  a  pur¬ 
pose.  It  may  be  a  failure.  We 
don’t  know.  Come  and  help  us 
find  out”,  was  the  answer  Mr. 
Bailey  received  from  the  League 
office. 

105  community  orchestra  play¬ 
ers  came  to  Elkhart.  They  re¬ 
presented  33  orchestras  in  18 
states.  They  came  from  Wyoming, 
Florida,  Texas,  Kansas,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Massachusetts  and  points 
in  between.  There  was  wide 
divergence  in  age,  training  and 
musical  experience. 

James  Caesar,  concertmaster  of 
the  Wichita  Symphony  was  there. 
Before  going  to  Wichita  he  played 
with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  for 
several  seasons.  Terry  Hulick, 
high  school  student  and  tym¬ 
panist  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Symphony  was  there.  Twelve 
year  old  Ruth  Wells,  concert- 
mistress  of  the  Worchester 
(Mass.)  Youth  Orchestra  was 
admitted  as  an  observer,  audi¬ 
tioned  for  Mr.  Mischakoff  and 
accepted  as  a  participant.  There 
were  many  people  who  “just 
played”  with  no  claims  of  super¬ 
ior  training  or  professional  expe¬ 
rience. 

Each  instructor  had  complete 
freedom  in  handling  his  classes  as 
he  wished.  Conductors  of  many 
orchestras  dropped  into  the 
classes  as  observers.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  day,  it  was  hard  to 
tell  who  was  more  enthusiastic 
about  the  whole  idea — students 
or  instructors.  At  5:30  PM.  a 
crowd  of  returning  students 
jammed  into  the  hotel  elevator. 
All  were  talking  at  once — trying 
to  get  someone  to  listen  to  the 
wonderful  things  happening  in 
their  respective  classes  that  day. 
A  few  minutes  later,  Samuel 
Lifschey,  principal  violist  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  was  spot¬ 
ted — fairly  beaming  at  a  large 
table  in  the  hotel  dining  room 
and  surrounded  by  six  or  eight 
members  of  his  class. 

Was  the  Workshop  practical? 
All  you  had  to  do  to  get  an 
answer  to  this  question  was  to 
make  a  quick  visit  to  each  of  the 
classes!  The  weather  was  hot — 
awfully  hot.  The  classes  were 
scattered  throughout  two  adjoin¬ 
ing  buildings — the  Trinity  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
the  Elkhart  High  School. 

Up  on  the  hot  top  floor  of  the 
high  school,  Walter  Heermann, 
conductor  of  the  Madison  Civic 
Symphony  and  former  first  cellist 
of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  had 


his  sev’en  cellists  lined  up  in  a 
wide  semi-circle.  He  called  for  a 
review  of  work  already  covered 
in  cello  passages  in  the  Beethoven 
Fifth  Symphony. 

Each  cellist  was  asked  to  play  a 
brief  passage  by  himself.  Then 
Mr.  Heermann  called  on  the  rest 
of  the  class  to  comment  and 
criticize  the  performance.  It 
sounds  rugged!  But,  there  was  an 
air  of  good  fellowship,  recognition 
of  the  varying  degrees  of  previous 
training  and  genuine  respect  for 
each  other’s  efforts.  In  age,  the 
class  ranged  from  a  high  school 
youngster  to  grey  haired  musi¬ 
cians  typical  of  any  community 
symphony  cello  section. 

Down  in  the  cool  gym,  Mr. 
Lifschey  was  working  with  the 
violists  and  discussing  free  bow¬ 
ing  vs.  regulated  bowing. 

In  room  201  at  the  high  school. 
Arthur  Cooper,  percussionist  of 
the  Detroit  Symphony  worked 
with  percussionists — only  to  be 
periodically  interrupted  by  a  sud¬ 
den  blast  from  the  tympani  class 
holding  forth  in  101  immediatly 
below. 

“How  do  you  play  that  last  little 
ting  in  the  Debussy  “Fetes”? 
asked  someone  in  the  class.  Mr 
Cooper  explained  that  conductors 
differ  in  the  way  they  want  it 
and  demonstrated  several  effects 
and  instruments  used  for  that 
ticklish  note. 

He  had  with  him  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  traps  and  many  gadgets 
he  has  personally  developed. 

“I  use  a  slanted  pillow  under 
the  tambourine  for  this  passage. 
Here’s  a  good  way  to  mount 
castanets  for  use  in  long  pas¬ 
sages.” 

And  so  it  went  for  two  days. 
Questions  from  the  less  experi¬ 
enced.  Answers  from  the  men 
who  knew. 

In  101,  Saul  (joodman,  tym¬ 
panist  of  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic  discussed  stick  tech¬ 
nique. 

“If  you  start  with  the  left 
stick  in  this  passage,  here’s  what 
you’re  up  against — several  awk¬ 
ward  cross  overs”,  and  the  tymps 
boomed  out.  “Now,  start  with  the 
right  stick  and  its  simple — like 
this”.  Again  the  shining,  brand 
new  tympani  borrowed  from  one 
of  the  Elkhart  instrument  manu¬ 
facturers  spoke  out  under  Good¬ 
man’s  hands. 

“See  the  rhythm  pattern  is  like 
this”,  and  Mr.  Goodman  fairly 
ran  to  the  black  board,  quickly 
writing  notes,  demonstrating  the 
arithmetical  relationships  be¬ 
tween  them.  Thus  continued  the 
work  on  the  Brahms  Second 
Symphony. 

On  the  auditorium  stage, 
Mischa  Mischakoff  stood  before  a 
violin  clas  numbering  nearly  40. 
At  that  particular  moment,  turns 
— the  bugaboo  of  all  inexperi¬ 
enced  symphony  players  and 
some  of  the  experienced — were 
up  for  demonstration  and  discus¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Mischakoff  was  explain¬ 
ing  basic  patterns  of  turns  and 
composers — some  on  the  beat, 
some  after,  and  some — you  never 


know  for  sure  until  the  conductor 
explains  how  he  wants  them. 
Neither  class  nor  instructor 
noticed  the  constant  stream  of 
visitors  stopping  in  to  observe. 

Ralph  Johnson,  flutist  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  met  with  his 
students  in  the  church  basement. 
They  were  working  on  octaves. 
One  flute  was  defective.  The  note 
was  out  of  tune. 

“All  right,  until  you  can  get 
the  instrument  fixed,  here’s  what 
you  do”,  stated  Johnson.  The 
musician  followed  instructions. 
The  note  was  beautifully  in  tune. 

“It  will  work  nearly  every 
time”,  explained  M,r.  Johnson 
and  the  class  fairly  beamed  at 
him.  Here  was  something  they 
had  come  to  Elkhart  to  find  out. 

Phillip  Farkas,  solo  hornist  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony,  had  the 
horn  class  hard  at  work  on 
Tschaikowsky.  Sudden  changes  in 
dynamics  were  under  study. 
Several  times  they  went  over  the 
passage  with  Farkas  explaining 
exactly  when  the  crescendo  and 
dimuendo  started  and  peaked. 
You  could  hear  the  horn  section 
all  over  the  church  building. 

Jerome  Stowell’s  clarinet  class 
was  up  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
church.  It  was  hot  up  there,  but 
no  one  seemed  to  notice  for  they 
were  intent  on  a  discussion  of 
vibrato  and  triple  tonguing 
Demonstration  notes  rippled  forth 
from  Stowell’s  instrument. 

Next  door,  the  bassoonists  were 
sweating  and  muttering  about  the 
clarinet  racket  while  they  got  a 
lesson  in  reed  making  from  Wil¬ 
bur  Simpson,  bassoonist  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony.  Tools,  sand 
paper  and  blank  reeds  were  scat¬ 
tered  over  a  huge  table.  Period¬ 
ically  an  unearthly  squawk  issued 
from  a  fragile  piece  of  cane  as  a 
player  tested  his  work,  then 
received  advice  from  Simpson  as 
what  to  do  next. 

The  oboe  class  was  not  in 
residence  in  its  appointed  room  in 
the  church.  Finding  both  the 
clarinets  and  bassoons  annoying, 
they  had  moved  their  class  back 
to  the  hotel.  Well  supplied  with 
ice  water,  working  in  comparative 
peace,  Robert  Mayer  oboist  and 
English  hornist  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony  was  rehearsing  his 
class  on  the  Strauss’  “Serenade 
for  13  Woodwinds”  in  preparation 
for  putting  all  the  woodwind  and 
horn  classes  together  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

The  trumpet  players  were 
clustered  around  Mr.  William 
Vacchiano,  solo  trumpeter  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  whose 
discussion  on  transposition  was 
completely  unintelligible  to  this 
second  fiddler  visitor.  “Now  each 
flat  cancels  out  a  sharp  and  so 
you  end  up  in  the  key  of  X  on  a 
Y  trumpet.”  (Or  it  may  have 
been  the  other  way  around?) 
“Now,  I  gave  you  the  chart  on  this 
yesterday,  and  you  should  have 
memorized  it  by  now.” 

Vacchaiano  flicked  a  few  pages 
of  music  and  turning  to  one  of 
his  students  asked — “Now,  what 
key  would  this  be  in?” 
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More  of  the  double  talk  from 
the  musician  and  out  came  the  i 
right  answer.  So  it  went  on  I 
around  the  class.  The  visitor  left  I 
— completely  baffled  and  thankful 
that  fiddles  come  without  trans-  . 
position  attachments.  1 

Lewis  Van  Haney,  trombonist  | 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  sustained 
tone  session.  Breath  control ' 
seemed  to  be  the  most  important 
topic  of  the  moment. 

Willis  Page,  bassist  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Symphony  was  romping  all 
over  his  bass,  explaining  and 
demostrating  fingerings  in  a  dif¬ 
ficult  Mozart  passage.  A  con¬ 
ductor  grinned  and  whispered, 
“I  was  sure  that  passage  could  be 
played  in  spite  of  the  fact  my 
orchestra  has  never  had  a  bass 
player  who  could  do  it.” 

Was  the  Workshop  valuable? 
Take  the  answers  of  some  of  the 


I 

I 

1 

I 


musicians. 


“In  10  minutes  this  morning, 

I  was  able  to  correct  a  faulty  bit 
of  technique  I’ve  had  for  30  years. 
Had  the  workshop  stopped  right 
then  I  would  have  felt  well  repaid 
for  coming  half  way  across  the 
country  to  attend”,  remarked  one 
man. 

“Imagine  having  these  instruc¬ 
tors  at  our  disposal  for  two  whole 
days.  I  came  with  25  questions 
all  written  out.  Now',  I  have  the 
answers  to  everyone  of  them. 
This  is  marvelous  beyond  all 
expectations  and  anticipation.” 

“Could  we  possibly  have  the 
musicians  classes  for  three  days 
next  year  and  lots  more  time  for 
full  orchestra  rehearsals?” 

What  about  the  instructors? 
For  some  of  the  men,  it  was  a 
new  experience  to  work  with 
amateur  musicians.  For  all  of 
them  it  was  a  new  experience  to 
be  thrown  into  the  eagerness  and 
excitement  of  a  gathering  of  com¬ 
munity  symphony  people,  but 
quickly  fell  into  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  business,  sensed  the  deep 
implications  of  the  community 
symphony  development,  became 
in  every  sense  of  the  phrase — 
“one  of  us”.  Some  of  them  asked 
if  they  too  could  join  the  League 
as  individual  members.  All 
responded  immediately  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  to  requests  for  sug¬ 
gestions  and  plans  for  improving 
the  next  workshop. 

Can  the  League  sponsor  an¬ 
other  musicians  workshop?  It 
can’t,  but  somehow,  it  will!  The 
community  symphony  musicians 
want  it.  They  should  have  it.  The 
instructors  are  willing  to  do  it 
again.  The  League  membership 
and  officers  feel  it  is  up  to  them 
to  somehow  find  a  way. 

Musicians  registrations  covered 
about  13  of  the  costs.  Musical 
instrument  manufacturers  of  the 
city  of  Elkhart,  general  convent¬ 
ion  registrations  and  League 
funds  covered  the  remainder  of 
the  costs.  Music  expenses  were 
shouldered  largely  by  three  pub¬ 
lishing  house — Associated  Music 
Publishers,  Broude  Brothers  and 
Edwin  F.  Kalmus  who  con¬ 
tributed  many  copies  of  their  own 
publications. 
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Convention  Orchestra  Rehearsal 
Conducted  by  George  Barati  and 
James  Robertson 


Ttcenly-seven  Dote  Symphony  Musicians  Attend 
Workshop  at  Convention. 


Front  row  center,  left  to  right:  Wilford  Crawford,  Conductor, 
Dow  Symphony;  Helen  M.  Thompson.  League  Executive  Secretary; 
Alan  Watrous,  League  President. 

Dow  Chemical  Company  and  Music 


Intrepid  men — Barati  and  Rob¬ 
ertson!  Agreeing,  as  they  did,  to 
conduct  an  orchestra  of  unknown 
quantity,  quality,  instrumenta¬ 
tion  and  for  a  period  so  brief  as 
to  make  it  nearly  impossible  for 
musicians  and  conductor  to  even 
start  to  become  a  team.  The 
musicians  and  the  League  are 
grateful  to  George  Barati,  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Honolulu  Symphony 
and  James  Robertson,  conductor 
of  the  Wichita  Symphony. 

Miraculously,  the  rehearsal 
served  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended  plus  several  others 
as  well.  First  of  all,  the  musicians 
had  fun.  They  played  Bach, 
Beethoven  and  Tschaikowsky 
under  excellent  direction.  For 
many,  it  was  the  first  time  to  play 
in  so  large  a  group.  As  the  first 
strains  of  the  Bach  sounded  out, 
one  musician  remarked,  “Oh, 
what  a  lush  sound!” 

Really,  it  wasn’t  lush — it  was 
rough,  though  sincere,  eager 
though  uncontrolled,  but  it  was 
full  and  the  instrumentation  was 
more  than  complete — a  new  ex¬ 
perience  for  members  of  many 
community  symphonies.  Every¬ 
one  was  playing  just  for  the 
pleasure  of  it.  The  conductors 
were  one  of  them.  Fees,  salaries, 
admission  tickets  did  not  exist  in 
this  orchestra.  No  one  cared 
whether  or  not  there  was  an 
audience.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  was — and  how  could  you 
have  assembled  a  more  critical 
audience,  made  up  as  it  was  of 
conductors,  rr»anagers,  board 
members  and  womens  committee 
members — each  balancing  what 
he  heard  against  what  he  re¬ 
membered  hearing  from  the 
orchestra  at  home. 

Mr.  Barati  and  Mr.  Robertson 
met  with  the  workshop  instruc¬ 
tors  before  the  rehearsal  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  instructors 
would  sit  in  as  first  chair  men. 
It  was  decided  each  would  use 
his  own  judgment.  Part  of  the 
time,  solo  parts  were  played  by 
the  masters,  part  of  the  time  by 
the  students. 

In  the  smaller  sections  at  least, 
the  rehearsal  proved  to  be  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  workshop  classes 
with  the  instructors  carrying  on 
a  continuous  but  quiet  barrage  of 
demonstration  and  instruction. 
First  the  master  would  play  the 
passage.  The  next  time  over,  a 
student  would  carry  it — all  of 
this  while  Barati  or  Robertson 
conducted  the  entire  orchestra. 
A  beautiful  English  horn  solo 
soared  out.  Was  it  a  student  or 
Bob  Mayer  playing?  People 
craned  their  necks  to  find  out. 

A  resounding  cymbal  crash 
poured  forth — That  mxist  have 
been  Mr.  Cooper.  No,  looks  like 
one  of  the  students  played  it.  The 
tympani  roll  came  forth — con¬ 
trolled  and  wonderful  to  hear. 
That’s  Goodman,  for  sure!  But  by 
that  time,  someone  else  had  the 


sticks  in  hand. 

As  with  all  convention  activi¬ 
ties  little  concern  was  given  to 
ordinary  time  calculations.  (“This 
rehearsal  would  cost  a  whale  of 
a  lot  of  money  if  we  had  to  meet 
union  scale”,  someone  remarked.) 
Starting  at  8  p.  m.  James  Robertson 
conducted  parts  of  a  Bach  prelude 
and  fugue,  and  the  first  movement 
of  the  Beethoven  4th  Symphony. 
It  wasn’t  just  a  light  reading.  He 
worked  passages — yet  managed 
somehow  to  give  this  strange 
orchestra  a  comprehension  of  the 
music  as  a  whole.  They  wanted 
more,  but  at  nine  o’clock  an 
intermission  seemed  wise.  The 
tension  and  excitement  had  been 
high! 

For  the  next  hour,  the  master 
musicians  graciously  gave  brief 
demonstrations  of  their  instru¬ 
ments  and  their  art. 

At  10  o’clock  George  Barati 
picked  up  the  baton  for  a  reading 
of  Tschaikowsky’s  “Romeo  and 
Juliet  Overture.”  He  made  the 
music  come  to  life.  Sensing  what 
to  let  go,  and  what  to  work  on — 
even  a  little  bit — the  overture  was 
completed  a  little  after  11  P.  M. 
Barati  called  a  halt. 

You  can't  deny  it.  Musicians 
just  like  to  play  music! 

Music  Publishers 
Assist  League 

Three  music  publishing  firms — 
Associated  Music  Publishers, 
Broude  Brothers  and  the  Edwin 
F.  Kalmus  Company — contributed 
generously  to  the  success  of  the 
Musicians  Workshop  held  during 
the  Convention. 

Each  workshop  instructor  filed 
a  list  of  music  he  wished  to  cover 
during  the  Workshop  classes. 
Whereas  10  copies  of  the  first 
violin  part  of  a  symphony  were 
fairly  easy  to  obtain,  the  problem 
of  getting  10  copies  of  a  trumpet 
part  loomed  large.  In  all,  over 
1,000  separate  parts  were  needed 
for  the  Workshops  and  orchestra 
rehearsal.  Furthermore,  it  was 
felt  the  Workshop  would  be  more 
valuable  if  musicians  could  mark 
fingerings,  bowings  and  other 
annotations  on  music  to  which 
they  could  refer  later. 

Ilie  League,  as  is  its  custom, 
went  to  its  friends  and  found 
help.  Associated  Music  Publishers, 
Broude  Brothers  and  the  Edwin 
F.  Kalmus  Company  all  have 
assisted  the  League  in  the  past. 
Each  firm  readily  agreed  to  help 
provide  music  for  the  Workshop 
and  contributed  parts  from  their 
publications  to  give  to  the  musi- 
cans. 

In  addition  to  the  music  contri¬ 
buted  by  the  three  publishers,  ad¬ 
ditional  parts  were  borrowed 
from  eight  orchestra  libraries. 
Due  to  the  systematic  handling  of 
the  music,  by  Librarian,  Mrs. 
Carolyn  Bert,  conductor  of  the 
Kewanee  Civic  Orchestra,  only 
one  part  was  misplaced. 


A  wonderful  new  chapter  in 
the  history  of  corporation  support 
of  the  arts  was  written  by  the 
Dow  Chemical  Company  of  Mid¬ 
land,  Michigan.  Imagine  a  busi¬ 
ness  corporation,  a  for-profit 
corporation,  a  chemical  manufac¬ 
turing  company  so  convinced  of 
the  value  of  arts  participation  as 
a  balancing  factor  in  people’s 
lives,  that  it  invested  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  of  money  in  helping  in¬ 
dividuals  from  the  corporation’s 
home  community  improve  their 
skills  in  the  area  of  avocational 
music. 

The  Dow  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Wilford  Crawford, 
is  only  a  part  of  a  tremendously 
wide  based  arts  program  com¬ 
pletely  financed  by  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company  simply  be¬ 
cause  their  employees  and  their 
families  enjoy  participation  in  the 
arts.  (If  you  don’t  know  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  operation,  get  the  full 
story,  by  all  means.) 

Dow  Symphony  members  all 
volunteer  their  services  to  the 
orchestra.  The  company  provides 
the  conductor,  necessary  instru¬ 
ments,  fine  rehearsal  facilities, 
music  and  other  equipment.  Con¬ 
vinced  of  the  validity  of  the  Musi¬ 
cians  Workshop,  the  Dow  Com¬ 


pany  offered  to  pay  all  expenses 
for  any  Dow  Symphony  players 
who  wished  to  attend.  Twenty- 
seven  found  it  possible  to  make 
the  trip. 

“It  would  have  been  fine  with 
the  company  if  the  entire  orch¬ 
estra  had  been  able  to  come” 
commented  Conductor  Crawford. 

About  5:30  Thursday  afternoon 
of  the  Convention,  a  Greyhound 
bus  roared  up  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Hotel  Elkhart.  The  Dow 
musicians  had  arrived!  They 
poured  into  the  hotel  with  bag¬ 
gage  and  instruments  —  violins, 
cellos,  woodwinds,  brass  and  per¬ 
cussion.  A  shout  of  approval  and 
welcome  went  up  from  the  con¬ 
vention  delegates  chatting  in  the 
lobby. 

Corporations  in  many  cities 
should  be  forewarned.  'The  Dow 
plan  was  the  talk  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Almost  without  exception, 
each  conversation  ended  with 
someone  remarking,  “I  wonder  if 
blank  company  in  our  city  would 
do  that  for  our  musicians  next 
year.” 

The  symphony  world  salutes 
the  Dow  Chemical  Company,  its 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  its  con¬ 
ductor,  Wilford  Crawford. 


LEAGUE  BOOK 

ORDER  FORM 

Please  send  . . . . copies  of  the  League  book, 

“The  Community  Symphony — How  to  Organize  and  Develop  It,” 
by  Helen  M.  Thompson,  @  $1.00  per  copy. 

Amount  enclosed  _ _ _  ,  or  Send  Bill - 

Address  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Mail  to  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston.  West  Va. 
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Women’s  Association  Workshop 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Diirndei,  Past  President  —  Tirin  City  Symphttny  ff  omen's 
Association,  Itenton  Harhttr-St.  Joseph,  Michigan. 


Symphony  Womens  Association 
work  not  only  was  discussed. 
It  was  forcibly  demonstrated 
throughout  the  convention.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Elkhart  Symphony 
Womens  Committee  handled  con- 
ention  registrations  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mrs.  W.  Wallace 
Mountcastle,  president  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Little  Symphony  (Ohio). 
They  served  punch  and  coffee 
to  convention  delegates  several 
times  daily.  They  decorated  con¬ 
vention  meeting  rooms,  banquet 
and  luncheon  tables,  met  planes 
and  served  in  a  hundred  other 
unrecorded  ways. 

Members  of  other  womens 
committees  were  ready  to  help  on 
all  occasions.  They  stuffed  en- 
^’elopes  for  convention  press  re¬ 
leases,  helped  with  orchestra  dis¬ 
plays,  introduced  people  to  each 
Other,  took  responsibility  for  see¬ 
ing  that  the  show  went  on — just 
as  they  would  at  home  with  their 
own  orchestras.  In  the  workshop 
sessions  they  learned  of  tech¬ 
niques  and  schemes  proven  suc¬ 
cessful  (and  unsuccessful)  in 
thfcir  colleague’s  organizations. 


possible  integration  between  the 
community  and  orchestra. 

Such  a  concept  and  related  ac¬ 
tivity  will  include  knowing  the 
musical  tastes  of  the  community, 
the  relationship  of  local  tastes  to 
national  music  trends,  effective 
work  w'ith  other  community 
groups,  knowledge  of  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  music  de¬ 
partment  in  the  local  school  sys¬ 
tem;  awareness  of  musical  pre¬ 
ferences,  thinking,  attitudes  and 
aims  of  organizations  within  the 
community’s  nationality  groups. 

Expansion  of  Womens  Associa¬ 
tions  should  be  orderly  and  per¬ 
haps  not  too  fast.  As  various 
projects  are  undertaken,  they 
should  be  completed  or  brought 
to  a  recognized  end  rather  than 
left  half  finished  in  order  to  start 
something  new. 

The  successful  V/omens  Asso¬ 
ciation  must  be  Vjased  on  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  approach  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  key  position  must  nev¬ 
er  be  limited  to  a  single  social 
level  nor  should  a  single  persona¬ 
lity  dominate  the  group.  Seek  out 
and  welcome  the  strong  persona- 


WOMENS  ASSOCIATION  AS 
THE  SYMPHONY’S  STORY 
TELLER  AND  MUSIC  EDU¬ 
CATOR:  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus 
III,  Cincinnati  Symphony  Wom¬ 
en’s  Committee.  Womens  big¬ 
gest  job  is  in  the  field  of  the 
orchestra’s  public  relations. 
Newspapers:  Remember  that 
newspapers  need  news  and  there¬ 
fore  need  us.  Often,  women  can 
accomplish  more  for  the  orches¬ 
tra  than  can  a  professional  pub¬ 
licist  employed  by  the  orchestra, 
simply  by  making  friends  w'ith 
the  editor  and  being  considerate 
of  his  time  and  energy.  Make 
your  calls  on  the  editor  on  his 
“slow”  days.  Ask  the  newspaper 
people  to  call  you  during  their 
“slow”  times. 

Radio  and  television:  Remem¬ 
ber  that  radio  and  television  must 
allot  time  to  public  service  in  or¬ 
der  to  retain  their  federal  li¬ 
censes.  We  find  it  best  to  appoint 
one  member  of  the  Women’s 
Committee  to  head  up  the  work 
with  all  stations.  She  then  ap¬ 
points  one  helper  to  take  over  the 
work  with  each  station.  If  that 
helper  proves  successful,  she  con¬ 
tinues  to  work  with  that  same 
station  as  long  as  possible. 

Many  kinds  of  program  ideas 
have  proven  successful  in  radio 
and  television  promotion  for  the 
orchestra.  Questionnaire  pro¬ 
grams  with  prizes  furnished  by 
merchants;  “spot”  announcements 
brought  in  by  disc  jockeys;  chil¬ 
dren’s  programs  of  various  kinds 
including  performances  of  con¬ 
test  winners,  music  students,  etc.; 
and  interviews  with  guest  artists. 
Any  good  series  of  programs  is 
found  much  more  effective  than 
is  just  a  lone  program  now  and 
then. 

Displays  in  Department  Stores 
have  proven  an  effective  medium 
for  symphony  promotion.  In  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  we  have  an  entire  week 
when  stores  compete  in  sym¬ 
phony  window  displays.  We 
award  prizes  to  the  winning 
stores  and  give  credit  to  the  dis¬ 
play  men. 

Special  Concerts  developed  to 
fill  special  needs  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  prove  an  effective  method  of 
extending  symphony  work.  An 
excellent  fashion  show  presented 
in  conjunction  with  a  perform¬ 
ance  by  the  orchestra;  Boy  Scout 
and  Girl  Scout  programs  have 
proven  successful. 

Speakers  Bureau:  The  Wom¬ 
en’s  Association  maintains  a 
“speakers  bureau,”  trains  the 
speakers,  provides  an  orchestra 
manual  for  them,  and  sees  to  it 
that  the  symphony  story  is  told 
each  year  during  club  and  civic 
organization  programs  of  all 
kinds. 

News  Bulletins:  Orchestra  news 
sheets  circulated  widely  in  the 
community  during  the  year  or 
the  concert  season  give  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  written  picture  of  the  sym¬ 
phony. 

Open  Rehearsals:  Open  rehear- 
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sals  can  be  handled  effectively  if 
the  occasion  has  an  air  of  spon-  l 
taneity.  Invitations  are  issued  t 
and  refreshments  are  served  with  t 
the  help  of  beverage  companies 
in  the  area. 

Printed  Concert  Programs:  Use 
one  page  of  each  of  the  printed  t 
concert  programs  to  tell  of  the 
work  and  progress  of  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Committee.  1 

CHILDRENS  CONCERTS:  Mrs.  ‘ 
Lazarus  and  Mrs.  Nobert  En- 
neking.  Exec.  Secy,  of  the  Cin- 
nati  Symphony  Women’s  Com-  1 
mittee.  I 

In  these  times  w'hen  we  all 
need  spiritual  resources  and  ac¬ 
tivities  to  fill  the  free  time  i 
brought  to  us  by  modern  inven-  • 
tions,  music  is  all-important  and  ‘ 
should  play  a  big  part  in  the  lives 
of  our  children.  A  child’s  oppor-  i 
tunity  to  learn  to  enjoy  sym¬ 
phony  music  may  prove  to  be  ( 
one  of  the  great  enrichments  of 
his  life  as  an  adult.  Childrens 
concerts  and  “family  plan”  con¬ 
certs  are  both  an  effective  part  of 
this  total  aspect  of  a  symphony 
orchestra's  service  to  its  commu¬ 
nity. 

Aside  from  this  self  sufficient 
reason  for  undertaking  childrens 
concerts,  orchestras  have  found 
it  easier  to  interest  outside  or¬ 
ganizations  and  business  interests 
in  sponsoring  youth  music  activi¬ 
ties  than  any  other  phase  of  the 
symphony’s  w'ork. 

Pre-concert  preparation  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  concerts.  Work  closely  w’ith 
the  school  board  and  school  fac¬ 
ulties  in  development  of  sound 
pre-concert  music  education  pro¬ 
jects.  The  following  have  proven 
successful  in  Cincinnati  and 
many  other  communities: 

1.  Arts  and  handicraft  project: 
Have  the  children  listen  to  the 
music  and  then  express  their  im¬ 
pressions  through  various  arts 
and  crafts.  Pictures  selected  from 
such  projects  are  hung  in  the  art 
museum  and  the  best  of  them  are 
displayed  in  the  concert  hall  for 
at  least  one  concert. 

2.  Lectures  and  recordings  of 
the  music  are  widely  used  in 
class  rooms. 

3.  Program  music  is  made 
more  vivid  by  use  of  puppet 
shows  portraying  the  music  story 
or  subject. 

4.  Musical  composition  compe¬ 
titions  in  5th  through  8th  grades 
are  good.  The  winning  composi¬ 
tion  can  be  orchestrated  and 
played  by  the  orchestra  during 
children’s  concerts.  The  young 
composer  is  publicly  acknowl¬ 
edged  at  the  concerts  just  as  old¬ 
er  composers  are  presented  to 
adult  concert  audiences. 

5.  Poster  contests  heighten 
children’s  interest  in  the  orches¬ 
tra  and  provide  good  campaign 
display  material. 

Careful  thought  and  planning 
must  go  into  actual  presentation 
of  children’s  concerts  as  well  as 
the  handling  of  the  young  audi¬ 
ences.  Discipline  at  youth  con¬ 
certs  often  is  a  problem.  In  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  we  find  the  issuance  of  a 
little  pamphlet  on  concert  be¬ 
havior  helpful.  The  children  study 
it  before  concerts.  At  the  con- 


STARTING  A  WOMENS  ASSO¬ 
CIATION:  Mrs.  Theodore  Wal¬ 
ker,  President  Symphony  Guild, 
Connecticut  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra.  Fairfield  County,  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

1.  Primary  requisites  tor  suc¬ 
cessful  symphony  womens 
associations  are  INSPIRA¬ 
TION  and  CLARIFICA¬ 
TION  OF  AIMS. 

The  Connecticut  Sym¬ 
phony  Guild  started  with  a 
group  of  60  women.  Officers 
were  chosen,  by-laws  adopt¬ 
ed,  functional  committees 
established  and  a  member¬ 
ship  and  committee  policy 
providing  for  carry-over  of 
permanent  workers  was  de¬ 
cided  upon.  A  series  of  so¬ 
cial  functions  expanded 
membership. 

2.  Included  in  the  first  projects 
of  the  Guild  prere: 

a)  Sale  of  subscription  tick¬ 
ets — primary  function. 

b)  Started  adult  music  edu¬ 
cation  groups  through 
lectures  and  music  dis¬ 
cussions  presented  at  teas 
held  in  members  homes. 

c)  Cooperative  work  with 
school  teachers  on  youth 
concerts. 

d)  Handled  publicity  for  or¬ 
chestra  on  a  county  wide 
basis. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WOMENS 
ASSOCIATION  GOING:  Mrs. 
Beverly  A.  Barksdale,  Presi¬ 
dent  Womens  Auxiliary,  Toledo 
Orchestra,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Basic  Policies 

Womens  Associations  as  per¬ 
manent  organizations  must  ana¬ 
lyze  and  understand  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  life  and  the  orchestra’s  ba¬ 
sic  goals.  The  Womens  Associa¬ 
tion  must  hold  itself  flexible  so 
that  it  may  bring  about  the  finest 


lities,  but  build  around  them  for 
the  organization’s  greater  overall 
strength  and  effectiveness,  there¬ 
by  avoiding  collapse  when  the 
inevitable  changes  in  personnel 
and  interests  occur. 

Mechanics  of  Organization 

Develop  and  maintain  sound 
operation  and  business  proce¬ 
dures.  See  to  it  that  the  sym¬ 
phony  executive  board  is  kept 
fully  informed  of  Womens  Asso¬ 
ciation  activities,  plans  and  goals. 
Conversely,  the  orchestra  execu¬ 
tive  board  or  management  should 
officially  inform  the  Womens  As¬ 
sociation  of  orchestra  goals,  plans 
and  activities. 

It  is  the  Womens  Association’s 
president’s  job  to  delegate  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  work,  AND 
THEN  SEE  TO  IT  that  assign¬ 
ments  are  carried  out.  Functions 
of  all  officers  and  committees 
should  be  clearly  defined. 

Fields  of  service  vary  with  in¬ 
dividual  orchestras  and  current 
problems,  but  always  include 
help  on  the  orchestra’s  public  re¬ 
lations;  may  include  fund  raising 
(through  several  delegates  re¬ 
ported  there  seems  to  be  a  trend 
toward  relieving  Womens  Asso¬ 
ciations  from  so  much  responsi¬ 
bility  in  this  area);  initiation  of 
new  projects  for  the  orchestra 
and  direct  help  in  the  orchestra’s 
administrative  offices. 

Membership  of  Womens  Asso¬ 
ciations  should  be  a  working 
group — not  an  honorary  group  of 
affiliates  in  name  only.  Friendly, 
ptersonal  relationships  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  like  nature  should  be  main¬ 
tained.  Occasional  social  gather¬ 
ings  are  valuable,  but  above  all, 
be  sure  each  member’s  efforts  and 
interest  are  recognized  and  ap¬ 
preciated  and  that  she  is  made 
aware  of  that  recognition  and  ap¬ 
preciation. 
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WOMEN'S  ASSOCIATION  WORKSHOP— 


cert,  hostesses  are  stationed  in 
the  foyer  and  we  have  one  adult 
supervisor  for  every  15  children 
throughout  the  auditorium. 

Concerts  are  divided  into  three 
age  groups;  4th  through  the  6th 
grade,  7th  through  the  9th  grade, 
and  high  school  age.  Children  are 
seated  in  units  from  a  given 
school.  A  school’s  seat  assign¬ 
ments  are  changed  from  year  to 
year  so  that  eventually  all  schools 
have  choice  seats  some  time  or 
other. 

Verbal  presentations  during  the 
concerts  (be  they  program  notes, 
narrations  or  comments)  should 
be  carefully  planned.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  the  children 
be  “talked  down  to.”  Learn  the 
attention  span  of  each  age  group 
and  plan  the  program  according¬ 
ly.  Arrange  for  the  children  to 
participate  in  the  concert  through 
group  singing,  etc.  After  the  con¬ 
cert,  arrange  for  the  youngsters 
to  come  up  on  stage  and  touch 
the  instruments — possibly  hear 
them  informally,  at  close  range. 

WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATION  AS 

THE  SYMPHONY’S  FUND 

RAISER: 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Cooksey,  past 

president  of  the  Detroit  Sym¬ 
phony  Women’s  Association. 

Our  Womens  Association  pledges 
to  raise  $100,000  a  year  for  the 
orchestra  by  obtaining  small  con¬ 
tributions  on  a  city-wide  scale, 
and  in  addition,  we  make  an  an¬ 
nual  pledge  of  $10,000  toward  the 
orchestra’s  maintenance  fund 
from  Womens  Association  funds. 
Quotas  have  been  exceeded  in 
each  of  the  first  two  years  under 
this  schedule  and  now  we  are  in 
the  middle  of  our  third  campaign. 

Our  Womens  Association  has 
one  paid  secretary.  All  the  rest 
of  us  are  volunteers.  We  find  we 
must  plan  our  campaigns  a  year 
in  advance  and  support  them 
with  good,  timely  and  catchy 
publicity.  We  divide  the  city  and 
suburbs  into  six  main  areas.  A 
tea  in  each  area  sets  the  stage  for 
the  campaign.  The  Chairman 
sends  letters  to  previous  sub¬ 
scribers  and  contributors  and 
then  our  workers  start  out  with 
kits  of  materials  including  names 
of  former  contributors  and  sub¬ 
scribers,  pledge  cards,  orchestra 
information,  etc.  We  stress  the 
basic  Detroit  Symphony  financ¬ 
ing  plan  of  making  pledges  on  a 
three  year  basis — even  for  these 
smaller  contributions. 

Special  projects  sponsored  by 
the  Women’s  Association  for  rais¬ 
ing  our  own  annual  contribution 
of  $10,000  have  been  many  and 
varied: 

1.  Sponsor  booths  for  Volun¬ 
tary  Symphony  Contributions  at 
the  open  air  symphony  concerts 
presented  at  the  State  Fair.  In 
the  course  of  24  concerts  (3  con¬ 
certs  a  week  for  8  weeks),  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  total  of  $3,000  in  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  —  mostly  in 
pennies,  nickels  and  dimes. 
Counting  and  sorting  coins  lost 
its  burden  as  we  realized  how 
many  Detroit  citizens  were  in¬ 
terested  in  the  reactivation  of  our 
orchestra. 

2.  Developed  a  cooperative 


plan  with  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  a  large  department  store, 
for  a  fashion  show  and  tea.  All 
we  did  was  sell  the  tickets  and 
earned  nearly  $5,000.00. 

3.  Presented  a  Symphony  Gay 
Nineties  Party  at  the  Detroit 
Yacht  Club,  with  a  gay  nineties 
review  and  stage  show  given  by 
home  talent  from  our  member¬ 
ship,  a  big  name  orchestra  for 
dancing.  Net  proceeds — $4,000.00. 

4.  Sponsoring  the  opening  night 
of  “Cinerama”  and  we  hope  to 
clear  $4,000  from  that  project. 

Ticket  selling  is  partly  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  too.  We  have  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  50  women  making  con¬ 
tacts  and  working  on  ticket  sales. 
It  is  called  the  “Audience  Build¬ 
ing  Committee.”  They  work  on 
sale  of  blocks  of  tickets  to  girls’ 
clubs  of  big  companies.  A  small 
percentage  of  the  sales  goes  to 
the  club  treasury. 

After  some  time  has  elapsed  on 
the  renewal  period  for  individual 
tickets,  our  Association  members 
man  four  phones,  two  shifts  a  day 
to  call  and  gently  remind  well 
meaning  ticket  subscribers  that 
we  want  them  to  enjoy  another 
season  of  concerts. 

The  symphony  has  revived  its 
public  school  concerts,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  our  Womens  Association 
(Junior  and  Senior)  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Junior  League  has 
revived  our  Subscription  Youth 
Concerts,  from  3  to  6  a  year. 

Our  Womens  Association 
President  sits  on  the  Finance  and 
Policy  Committee  of  the  Detroit 
Symphony  and  both  the  Junior 
and  Senior  Womens  Associations 
are  represented  on  the  Sym¬ 
phony’s  Board  of  Directors.  All 
our  publicity  is  cleared  through 
the  orchestra’s  main  office  and 
the  work  of  the  Association  is 
coordinated  with  the  total  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Symphony  organiza¬ 
tion  through  the  orchestra’s  man¬ 
ager,  Howard  Harrington. 

WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATION  SE¬ 
CRETS:  Mrs.  Dumdei,  presiding. 

Elkhart  Symphony  Women’s 
Committee;  We  sell  coffee — 
with  much  profit,  and  also 
serve  coffee  at  orchestra  re¬ 
hearsals,  and  at  a  little  re¬ 
reception  for  orchestra  play¬ 
ers  after  each  concert. 

Arkansas  Valley  Symphony 
Womens  Committee:  We  sell 
card  tables,  have  rummage 
sales,  take  care  of  receptions 
and  serve  coffee  at  concert 
intermission. 

Akron  Symphony  Women’s 
Committee:  We  have  waffle 
parties  with  the  Waffle  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America  helping. 
Each  member  invites  friends 
at  $1.00  each.  Has  proven 
profitable. 

Wichita  Symphony  Womens 
Association:  We  get  a  key 
person  in  each  women’s  club 
of  the  city  interested  in  the 
symphony  and  have  them 
join  the  Womens  Association. 

Ticket  Sale  Campaigns:  About 
half  the  orchestras  represent¬ 
ed  held  campaigns  in  the 
spring,  half  in  the  fall.  Stu¬ 
dent  sales  only  in  the  fall  was 
the  policy  of  one  orchestra. 


The  League's 
New  Members 

Organ’zations 

Ambler  (Pa.)  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra — Clifford  K.  Geary, 
cond. 

Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Civic  Orches¬ 
tra — Jan  Wolanek,  cond. 

Bucks  County  (Pa.)  Commun¬ 
ity  Orchestra — Guida  Terra- 
nova,  cond. 

Cleveland  Orchestra  —  George 
Szell,  cond. 

Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra — G.  Martin  Wenzel, 
cond. 

Florida  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Orlando)  —  Yves  Chardon, 
cond. 

Frankford  (Pa.)  Symphony  So¬ 
ciety  — Edwin  Heilakka,  cond. 

Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Symphonette 
Ralph  Holter,  cond. 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Orchestra — 
George  W.  Dickieson,  cond. 

Monroe  (La.)  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  —  H.  M.  Lemert, 
cond. 

New  Jersey  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  ( Orange )  — Samuel  Antek, 
cond. 

Pittsburgh  Civic  Orchestra  — 
Angelo  Gatto,  cond. 

SWAC  (South  West  Adams 
County)  Symphonette  (Col.) 
— Virgil  V.  Rosenberger,  cond. 

Sarnia  (Ontario,  Canada)  YM- 
YWCA  Little  Orchestra  — 
Walter  Stein,  cond. 

Southeast  Iowa  Symphony 
(Burlington) — Oscar  Butler, 
cond. 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  —  Harold  Paul 
Whelan,  cond. 

Tufts  Community  Orchestra 
(Mass.)  —  Thompson  Stone, 
cond. 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  Philharmonic  So¬ 
ciety  —  H.  Arthur  Brown, 
cond. 

University  of  Virginia — Music 
Department, — James  E.  Ber- 
dahl. 

Wartburg  -  Community  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  (Iowa)  — 
Ernest  Hagen,  cond. 

Winnipeg  (Canada)  Symphony 
Orchestra — Walter  Kaufmann, 
cond. 

Individuals 

Board  Members 
Chattanooga  Philharmonic 
BrewenSebert 

Renewal  campaigns  at  con¬ 
cert  toward  the  close  of  the 
season,  were  generally  used 
and  various  methods  of  sa¬ 
luting  the  renewing  subscri¬ 
bers  were  used — issuance  of 
orchids,  attractive  tags  made 
in  the  form  of  music  notes, 
etc. 

Newssheets  sponsored  bv  wom¬ 
en’s  committees  are  widely  used 
and  held  valuable. 

Womens  Association  Member¬ 
ship  usually  made  up  of  people 
who 

1.  are  just  there — because  it  is 
the  thing  to  do. 

2.  are  there  because  they  like 
to  be 

3.  are  there  because  of  serious 
interest  in  the  symphony. 

It  takes  all  three  kinds  to  make 
the  Womens  Association  work. 


Florida  Symphony  (Orlando) 
Ryan,  Miss  Helen  E.,  Pres. 
Greenville  Symphony  (S.C.) 
Booraem.  Mrs.  Carr,  Secy. 
Williams,  J.  Milton.  Pres. 
Pasadena  Symphony 
Martin,  Miss  Helen 
Sioux  City  Symphony 
Graham,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Pres. 
Composers 

Sedlaczek,  Ludwig  M., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Conductors 

Altieri,  Louis — Niagara  Falls 
Philharmonic,  N.  Y. 

Brake,  Paul  C.  —  Nava-Ote 
Band,  Ignacio,  Colorado 
Byler,  Kenneth  —  Badger 
Symphony,  Fond  du  lac, 
Wis. 

Lawrence  Symphony,  Ap¬ 
pleton,  Wis. 

De  Almeida,  Antonio  J.  — 
New  York  City 
de  Castro,  Rafael — Van  Nuys, 
Calif. 

Farinacci,  John  F.  —  Akron 
Symphony,  Ohio 
Fitch,  William  D. — Ypsilanti 
Symphony,  Mich. 

Gansz,  George — Lehigh  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 
Gerzina,  Francis  J. — Erie,  Pa. 
Johnson,  Roland  —  Johnson 
City,  'Tenn. 

Jones,  Lauris  L. — Eagle  Rock 
(Calif.)  Civic  Symphony, 
Occidental  College  Orch., 
Koerner,  Carl  Eugene — Musi¬ 
cal  Arts  Society  of  Eastern 
Ind. 

Krueger,  John  H.  —  Youngs¬ 
town  Philharmonic,  Ohio. 
Lantz,  Edwin  W. — Galesburg, 
Ill. 

Marcase,  Donald  E. — Bridge- 
ville.  Pa. 

Morse,  Richard  L.  —  Cornell 
College  Symphony  Mt. 
Vernon,  Iowa 

Stanger,  Russell  —  Pioneer 
Valley  Symphony,  Green¬ 
field,  Mass. 

Yarborough,  William  C.  — 
Spencer,  Indiana 
Educational  Institutions 
Buchholtz,  Willard  —  Public 
School  Music  Supervisor, 
Sheboygan  Falls.  Wis. 
Cochrane,  Walter  E.  —  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Instrumental 
Music,  George  Mason 
School  (Va.) 

Fink,  Dr.  Harold  —  Head. 
Dept,  of  Music,  Lake  Erie 
College. 

McGuire,  David — Music  Sup¬ 
ervisor,  Wichita.  Kansas 
Instrumentalists  and  Soloists 
Aldin,  Adolf — Bass. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Bullock,  Robert  Lee — Viola. 

South  Bend.  Ind. 

Dodge.  Don  W. — Trumpet, 
C^ar  Rapids  Symphony, 
Iowa 

Fjoslien.  Lillian  N. — Flute, 
Northfield.  Minn. 

George,  Jerry — Violin-Bass, 
Winnipeg.  Canada 
Glastras,  l^omas — Cello, 

East  Saint  Louis,  Ill. 

Haigh,  Bertram  M. — French 
Horn, 

De  Vails  Bluff.  Ark. 

Haney,  Lewis  Van — Trom¬ 
bonist, 

New  York  Philharmonic 
Holesovsky,  Jerry — Concert - 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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JULY,  1953  , 


Conductors  and  Managers  Listen . 


For  years,  conductors  and  man¬ 
agers  have  told  each  other  how  to 
run  symphony  orchestras.  It 
seemed  high  time  that  they  do  a 
little  listening  to  the  views  ol 
orchestra  players,  lay  workers 
and  music  critics.  Where  better 
to  have  this  happen  than  at  a 
League  Convention? — No  holds 
were  barred.  Statements  were 
specific — but  all  remained  friends. 

“Learn  —  really  learn  your 
scores  before  coming  to  rehear¬ 
sals.  Forget  that  fetish  of  con¬ 
ducting  without  score,”  the  con¬ 
ductors  were  told. 

“Take  your  job  seriously.  Learn 
what  is  the  true  goal  of  a  com¬ 
munity  orchestra  then  do  some¬ 
thing  about  reaching  it,”  was  the 
challenge  to  board  members. 

“Get  down  to  business  on  bud¬ 
geting  so  you  can  make  financial 
agreements  you  can  keep,”  was 
the  advice  given  to  managers. 

“See  that  our  orchestra  is  really 
worth  while,”  advised  the  volun¬ 
teer  worker. 

Orchestra  musicians  were  given 
the  first  chancfe  to  speak  at  this 
session — a  volunteer  musician 
from  a  volunteer  orchestra,  and  a 
professional  musician  from  a 
quasi-professional  orchestra. 


DWIGHT  CULVER 


DR.  DWIGHT  CULVER,  solo 
hornist  of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.) 
Symphony,  and  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  sociology  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  explained  that  he  spoke 
not  as  an  educator  or  sociologist 
but  rather  “as  a  citizen  who  likes 
to  blow  his  horn  literally — in  an 
orchestra.”  To  him,  enjoyment  in 
symphony  participation  is  en¬ 
hanced  as  the  following  philoso¬ 
phies  are  strengthened  and  poli¬ 
cies  adopted. 

“I  believe  that  a  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  should  not  be  considered 
only  as  an  end-in-itself.  I  don’t 
think  our  orchestras  should  be 
served  without  serving.  Although 
in  its  highest  musical  moments  an 
orchestra  may  not  be  a  means  to 
anything  other  than  the  shared 
musical  experience,  during  the 
long  grind  in  between — in  plan¬ 
ning,  organization,  rehearsal  and 
promotion — the  community  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  is  interwoven 


with  other  institutions,  other 
values,  in  each  community — 
values  with  which  the  orchestra 
competes,  which  it  supports,  or 
by  which  it  is  supported.  Its 
justification  is  not  alone  in  the 
concerts  but  in  its  relation  to 
these  other  community  values.  If 
we  sometimes  ask,  “Is  it  all  worth 
the  effort?”  we  mean,  among  oth¬ 
er  things:  “Are  there  improved 
relations  among  the  people  in  our 
community?”  “Do  we  work  to¬ 
gether  better  on  other  things  be¬ 
cause  of  our  work  for  the  orches¬ 
tra?”  “Is  the  orchestra  more  uni¬ 
fying  than  divisive  in  our  com¬ 
munity?”  “Are  tastes  in  all  the 
arts  being  improved?” 

“From  the  many  possible  goals 
cr  values  served  by  community 
orchestras,  I  have  selected  two 
for  special  emphasis.  The  first  I 
would  call  INCLUSIVENESS. 
What  I  mean  is  that,  with  a  few 
major  exceptions  in  the  case  of 
our  nationally  famous  organiza¬ 
tions,  our  symphony  orchestras 
are  of,  by  and  for  the  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  they  are  located  and 
they  are  judged  in  part  by  the 
way  in  which  they  succeed  in 
binding  people  together.  To  me,  a 
community  symphony  orchestra 
worthy  of  the  name  is  inclusive 
in  personnel,  audience  and  organ¬ 
ization. 

“The  other  major  goal  might  be 
called  a  standard  of  EXCEL¬ 
LENCE.  Our  symphony  orches¬ 
tras,  no  matter  what  their  various 
limitations,  should  be  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  their  communities  with  a 
standard  of  excellence  for  all 
things  musical.  I  know  this  may 
seem  to  conflict  with  the  idea  that 
we  should  be  inclusive.  You  may 
ask  how  you  can  reconcile  a  large 
audience  and  excellence  in  musi¬ 
cal  taste.  I  contend  this  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  only  if  you  think  that  good 
music  cannot  be  widely  shared. 
The  concessions  I  would  make  in 
programming,  the  inclusion  of 
more  ‘popular’  works,  will  not  ex¬ 
cuse  the  orchestra  from  doing  its 
best  with  every  number  on  the 
program,  nor  will  they  require 
that  we  omit  those  works  which 
will  in  time  raise  the  level  of 
community  taste  and  judgment  in 
things  musical.  Also  I  remind  you 
that  the  democratic  structure  I 
am  advocating  is  excellence  in 
human  relations. 

“As  for  excellence  in  perform¬ 
ance,  we  do  have  some  difficul¬ 
ties,  especially  but  not  exclusive¬ 
ly  in  our  volunteer  orchestras  .  . 
I  think  this  is  done  by  using  ev¬ 
ery  means  at  our  disposal  to 
heighten  the  sense  of  privilege 
which  each  player  feels  in  being 
a  part  of  the  orchestra.” 

Dr.  Culver  amplified  these  basic 
policies  with  the  following  spe¬ 
cific  suggestions: 

For  Achieving  Inclusiveness: 

1.  Personnel  of  orchestra  should 
be  interracial,  inter-faith  and 
there  should  be  no  class  or 
occupational  barrier  to  mem¬ 
bership.  We  should  recruit 
the  best  and  most  willing  mu¬ 
sicians  of  our  community  no 
matter  who  they  are. 

2.  Audiences  should  include  as 


large  a  segment  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  as  we  can  possibly  in¬ 
terest.  This  will  require  low 
priced  tickets,  comprehensive 
programming,  devices  to 
overcome  traditional  barriers 
within  a  community  such  as 
geographical  splits,  town- 
gown  divisions,  etc. 

3.  The  orchestra  board  should 
include  players  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  audience  seg¬ 
ments  and  should  not  be 
dominated  by  any  one  group. 
For  developing  excellence: 

1.  Place  responsibility  squarely 
on  the  musicians  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  part  of  the  work 
in  return  for  the  privilege  of 
having  and  playing  in  an 
orchestra. 

2.  Create  a  training  orchestra. 

3.  Develop  small  ensembles 
among  the  better  players. 

4.  Give  orchestra  a  chance  to 
play  as  much  different  music 
as  possible,  but  allow  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  polish  a  per¬ 
formance  so  musicians  can 
take  proper  pride  in  orches¬ 
tra’s  artistic  achievements. 

5.  Urge  local  music  critics  to  be 
sympathetic  to  the  orchestra, 
but  not  to  praise  indiscrimi¬ 
nately.  Help  the  orchestra 
maintain  true  standards  of 
excellence  by  praising  only 
when  performances  deserve 
praise. 

Dayton  Conrerlmaster 

JERRY  HOLESOVSKY,  con- 
certmaster  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Philharmonic  and  public  school 
music  instructor  in  Dayton,  has 
played  in  many  community  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras.  Prefacing  his 
remarks  with  a  statement  that 
they  were  not  aimed  at  any  spe¬ 
cific  organizations  or  individuals, 
but  rather  summarized  reactions 
of  many  professional  musicians  in 
many  orchestras,  Mr.  Holesovsky 
frankly  reviewed  musicians’  chief 
annoyances  with  conductors  and 
management  and  tossed  in  a  few 
suggestions  to  orchestra  players. 

REGARDING  CONDUCTORS: 

Baton  technique:  “The  simplest 
beat  is  the  easiest  to  follow. 
Many  times,  the  only  way  musi¬ 
cians  can  keep  on  the  beam  is  to 
close  their  eyes  to  what  the  con¬ 
ductor  is  doing.” 

Traditions  in  master  works:  “As 
serious  music  students  and  pro¬ 
fessional  symphony  players,  we 
too  have  studied  the  literature. 
We  have  learned  the  time  hon¬ 
ored  tradition  of  tempi  and  other 
factors  in  performing  the  master- 
works,  and  we  don’t  like  having 
those  traditions  violated  merely 
for  a  conductor’s  sudden  whim  or 
vanity.” 

Knowledge  of  scores:  “A  con¬ 
ductor’s  job  is  to  know  the  scores 
thoroughly  at  the  first  rehearsal 
of  a  program.  Not  only  is  it  dis¬ 
courteous  to  the  musicians  for  a 
conductor  to  come  before  the  or¬ 
chestra  unprepared,  it  is  costly. 
Rehearsal  time  can  be  cut  tre¬ 
mendously  when  the  conductor 
really  knows  his  scores.” 

Knowledge  of  instruments:  “The 


conductor  should  know  the  or¬ 
chestral  instruments  thoroughly — 
their  range,  their  transposition 
problems,  their  limitations.  If  he 
does,  he  won’t  unfairly  blame  a 
musician  for  not  producing  some¬ 
thing  of  which  his  instrument  is 
incapable.  Showing  lack  of  this 
rudimentary  conducting  prepara¬ 
tion  is  a  sure  way  to  break  down 
musicians’  confidence  in  the  con¬ 
ductor.” 

REHEARSAL  ETHICS: 

Talking:  “Don’t  talk  so  much 
during  rehearsals!  The  musicians 
have  come  to  play,  not  to  listen  to 
discourses.  The  opinion  generally 
held  by  trained  musicians  is  that 
when  the  conductor  talks  a  lot 
about  the  music  (and  other 
things),  he  is  not  prepared  to 
play  it.  Furthermore,  every  un¬ 
necessary  word  you  speak  is  cost¬ 
ing  money  in  terms  of  lost  re¬ 
hearsal  time.” 

Shouting:  “Please  don’t  shout 
at  us.  Don’t  stamp  your  feet.  We 
musicians  are  normal  human  be¬ 
ings  with  personal  pride  and  dig¬ 
nity.  Please  treat  us  accordingly. 
We  too  want  the  music  to  sound 
as  fine  as  possible,  but  shouting 
and  stomping  don’t  help  develop 
high  artistic  standards.” 

Personal  Remarks  to  Players: 
“If  you  must  make  personal,  de¬ 
rogatory  remarks  to  musicians, 
please  make  them  in  private. 
Don’t  embrrass  musicians  before 
the  entire  orchestra.  Don’t  make 
fun  of  their  inadequacies.  Musi¬ 
cians  have  feeling.  Hurting  them 
won’t  make  the  music  sound  bet¬ 
ter!  It  won’t  make  the  rehearsal 
or  the  concert  go  better!” 

Humor  from  the  Podium:  “It’s 
funny  to  musicians  only  when  the 
occasion  rises  naturally  and  han¬ 
dily.  Save  yourselves  and  us  from 
embarrassment  through  straining 
for  humor  which  doesn’t  come  off 
because  it  doesn’t  exist.” 

Program  Planning:  “Plan  your 
programs  within  the  technical 
grasp  of  the  musicians  and  of 
yourself.  The  musicians  imme¬ 
diately  sense  a  conductor’s  lack 
of  personal  authority  in  interpre¬ 
tations.  If  you  don’t  know  the 
work  well  enough  to  have  your 
own  personal  philosophy  con¬ 
cerning  it,  don’t  play  it  yet!  Don’t 
frustrate  your  musicians  by  ex¬ 
pecting  them  to  play  music  they 
can’t  possibly  perform.” 

“Plan  rehearsal  schedules  in 
advance: — for  the  entire  season  if 
possible,  and  stick  to  the  plan. 
Far  too  many  conductors  figure 
the  musicians’  time  is  their  time 
all  the  time.  We  have  wives,  chil¬ 
dren,  home  obligations,  possibly  a 
few  other  interests,  ^tablish  a 
rehearsal  schedule  we  can  count 
on  in  advance  so  we  can  arrange 
our  personal  affairs  without  con¬ 
stant  and  unnecessary  disruption. 

“Don’t  try  to  do  everything: 
Avoid  spending  too  much  time  on 
impossible  goals — musically  and 
otherwise.  Save  yourself  for  the 
job  of  conducting.  We  need  you 
at  your  best — in  rehearsals  and 
concerts.  Assign  a  lot  of  the  other 
jobs  and  duties  to  other  people.” 

Assistant  Conductors:  “Let 
them  conduct  occasionally.  That’s 
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the  idea  of  you  having  and  his 
being  an  assistant  conductor. 

“Recognize  leadership  within 
your  orchestra.  If  you  have  strong 
section  heads,  allow  them  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  freedom  in  tech¬ 
nical  matters.  Go  along  with 
them  if  they  request  sectional  re¬ 
hearsals.” 

Rehearsal  Technique:  “Study 
your  rehearsal  technique  to  be 
sure  you,  the  musicians  and  the 
audience  are  getting  full  value 
for  the  money,  time  and  effort  in¬ 
vested.  Sometimes  techniques 
proven  successful  with  one  or¬ 
chestra  will  not  work  with  an¬ 
other.  Review  your  techniques  in 
the  light  of  your  current  orches¬ 
tra  personnel  and  goals  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Also,  if  you  want  to 
please  the  musicians  begin  and 
end  rehearsals  on  time!” 

Public  Relations:  “As  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  symphony,  you  hold  a 
unique  position  in  the  community. 
Many  of  your  musicians  also  are 
engaged  in  helping  develop  other 
parts  of  the  community’s  musical 
life.  They  would  very  much  value 
and  appreciate  your  recognition 
of  and  perhaps  a  little  interest 
shown  in  the  work  they  are  do¬ 
ing.” 

REGARDING  MANAGEMENT 

Financing:  “Learn  to  develop 
realistic  financial  plans  for  the 
orchestra,  then  stick  within  the 
budget  and  meticulously  carry 
out  financial  agreements  made 
between  you  and  the  musicians. 

“We  ask  you  to  seriously  study 
the  orchestra’s  financial  policies 
as  they  relate  to  soloists  and  im¬ 
ported  musicians.  Those  high  fees 
paid  to  name  artists — are  the  ar¬ 
tists  sufficient  drawing  cards  to 
justify  this  expenditure?  The 
same  thing  goes  for  heavy  ex¬ 
penses  in  importing  musicians  for 
concerts.  Sometimes  the  total 
amount  paid  to  imported  musi¬ 
cians  for  just  one  rehearsal  and  a 
concert  is  greater  than  the  total 
amount  paid  to  the  home  musi¬ 
cians  for  several  rehearsals  and 
concert.  Is  this  expense  justified, 
or  can  personnel  needs  be  met 
better  and  more  economically 
some  other  way?” 

TO  THE  MUSICIANS: 

“Don’t  get  too  upset  about  or¬ 
chestra  affairs  before  learning  the 
whys  and  wherefores.  Before 
blaming  the  conductor,  board  and 
manager  for  some  policy,  try  to 
find  out  the  problems  and  situa¬ 
tions  leading  to  the  decisions. 
Frequently,  all  concerned  have 
done  the  best  they  can  in  a  dif¬ 
ficult  spot.” 

Ft.  Lauderdale 
Board  Member 


VASILIOS  PRIAKOS 


“How  much  farther  and  faster 
the  cultural  forces  in  America 
could  go  if  all  of  our  policy  peo¬ 
ple  knew  where  they  were  going 
and  why!  There  should  and  must 
be  a  philosopher,  a  seer,  a  teacher 
in  each  policy  group  who  can  and 
will  orient  the  whole  group  to 
this  concept.  He  must  serve  al¬ 
most  as  the  conductor  serves  to 
rehearse  the  orchestra.  Just  as 
many  conductors  find  their  musi¬ 
cians  competent  technically  but 
lacking  in  asthetic  understanding, 
so  our  policy  teacher  may  find  his 
board  competent  in  the  mechanics 
of  management  but  sadly  untu¬ 
tored  in  the  civic  philosophy  of 
its  efforts.” 

“The  president  of  the  board 
should  take  his  responsibility  ser¬ 
iously  enough  to  become  the 
leading  disciple  of  our  philosop¬ 
her-teacher.  The  president,  above 
all  others,  must  learn,  know  and 
teach  this  philosophy  of  using  the 
orchestra  to  serve  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  and  vice-versa.  Whenever 
policy  established  by  the  board 
flows  from  these  principles,  the 
growth  of  cultural  awareness  and 
participation  will  be  rapid,  sound 
and  stable.” 

But,  you  may  ask,  how  can  we 
afford  all  these  community  serv¬ 
ices  on  a  budget  of  only  $15,000 
or  $20,000  when  we  already  show 
a  deficit  almost  every  year?  Let 
me  illustrate  by  citing  one  case 
history  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar — the  case  of  our  own  lit¬ 
tle  Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony 
Orchestra.” 

“Two  years  ago,  with  a  budget 
of  about  $8,000  we  visualized  our 
role  in  the  town  as  follows:  To 
present  4  or  5  regular  subscrip¬ 
tion  concerts  each  season;  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  expensive  soloist  on  near¬ 
ly  every  concert;  to  spend  about 
$1,000  a  year  to  advertise;  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  tricky  ways  to  pay  off 
the  inevitable  deficit  of  about 
$2,000. 

“The  biggest  men  in  town  had  a 
shot  at  running  the  show;  not  one 
lasted  a  full  season.  The  orches¬ 
tra  and  its  adherents  were  the 
butt  of  jibes  and  insults.  Any 
sense  of  dignity  was  completely 
out  of  the  question. 

“A  year  ago,  our  business  man¬ 
ager  attend^  the  League  course 
in  symphony  orchestra  manage¬ 


ment.  He  learned  not  only  the 
sf>ecific  solutions  to  specific  prob¬ 
lems,  but,  more  important,  was 
exposed  to  the  outlines  of  a  basic 
philosophy.  He  returned  to  a  city 
which  was  just  fresh  out  of  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras.  The  best  and 
staunchest  supporters  were  dis¬ 
couraged.  They  were  tired,  chas¬ 
tened,  humiliated. 

“But  our  business  manager  felt 
more  than  ever  that  a  symphony 
orchestra  was  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity.  As  a  result  the  following 
things  were  achieved  in  the  last 
ten  months  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Florida,  population  36,000. 

Adoption  of  a  new  orchestra 
charter  and  by-laws. 

Election  of  a  new  board  and 
new  officers. 

Raised  the  price  of  tickets,  but 
sold  out  the  house  by  attracting 
people’s  interest  in  the  orchestra’s 
public  service. 

Discontinued  use  of  expensive 
soloists  —  leaving  that  area  of 
work  for  other  organizations  in 
town.  Presented  local  soloists. 

Eliminated  paid  advertising  and 
accordingly  cut  that  expense  item 
from  $1,000  to  $120.00. 

Cut  down  size  of  orchestra  so 
as  to  be  more  in  line  with  the 
size  of  the  town  and  a  safe 
budget. 

Took  the  orchestra  (by  sec¬ 
tions)  right  into  the  schoolrooms. 

Broadcast  the  concerts  over  lo¬ 
cal  radio  stations. 

Presented  concert  previews  to 
symphony  society  members. 

Formed  a  symphonic  chorus. 

Organized  a  composer’s  forum 
and  presented  music  of  local  com¬ 
posers. 

Started  an  instrumental  train¬ 
ing  program.  A  year  ago  there 
were  only  2  violin  students  in  the 
whole  county.  Today  there  are 
106.  A  youth  orchestra  is  be¬ 
coming  a  possibility  very  soon. 

Presented  informal,  twilight 
concerts  in  the  park — free! 

Worked  with  the  ministerial  as¬ 
sociation  to  present  the  city’s  first 
performance  of  “The  Messiah” 
with  full  orchestra. 

Helped  organize  a  children’s 
theatre. 

Sold  out  the  house  for  sub¬ 
scription  concerts  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  42  seats. 

Raised  a  budget  of  $10,000  for 

1952- 53.  Adopted  and  are  assured 
of  raising  a  budget  of  $15,000  for 

1953- 54. 

“Symphony  in  one  year  in  Fort 
Lauderdale  is  an  established  part 
of  our  life.  To  many  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  there  was  ever  any 
question  of  its  survival.  Far  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
learning  and  teaching  our  policy 
group  the  fundamental  philoso¬ 
phy  of  rendering  widespread 
community  service  to  get  wide 
spread  community  support  to 
render  widespread  community 
service  and  so  ad  infinitum.  This 
one  ingredient  and  principle  must 
be  added  to  the  ollierwise  won¬ 
derful  but  specialized  back¬ 
grounds  of  our  policy  people — 
from  the  president  to  the  musi¬ 
cian — if  the  crusade  for  commu¬ 
nity  culture  is  to  be  advanced  in 
America. 

“This  is  what  we  wish  commu¬ 
nity  orchestras  would  do!” 


HELEN  MARTIN 


Pasadena  Volunteers 
And  Audiences 

MISS  HELEN  MARTIN,  volun¬ 
teer  worker  and  audience  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Sym¬ 
phony  was  the  first  representative 
of  a  West  Coast  Symphony  ever 
to  attend  a  League  convention. 
Also,  she  was  the  first  spokesman 
for  symphony  audiences  to  be 
heard  on  League  convention  pro¬ 
grams. 

“I  think  a  volunteer  wants  to 
feel  the  organization  he  is  work¬ 
ing  for  is  worthwhile.  If  we  can 
see  capabilities  of  our  finest  musi¬ 
cians  being  used,  our  skilled  ama¬ 
teurs  and  young  professionals 
learning  how  to  play,  and  our 
students  interested — if  the  joy  in 
music  is  really  there,  we  will 
work  to  see  their  needs  supplied. 

“In  Pasadena,  our  one  third 
professional  orchestra  plays  con¬ 
spicuously  better  each  season, 
thanks  to  our  conductor  who  has 
a  genius  for  teaching  and  extract¬ 
ing  phenomenally  good  music  out 
of  average  material.  Some  of  our 
young  professionals  graduate  to 
fully  professional  orchestras,  oth¬ 
ers  increase  their  skill  in  our 
ranks  and  progress  to  the  first 
desks  in  their  sections.  Many 
young  musicians  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  appear  as  soloists,  and 
some  go  on  to  concert  careers. 
Some  go  home  and  get  married 
and  bring  their  children  back  to 
sit  in  the  audience.  One  can  see 
the  musical  progress  we  are  mak¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  the  growth  in  ap¬ 
preciation  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  We  feel  it  is  worthwhile. 

“Secondly,  I  think  a  volimteer 
likes  to  feel  his  work  makes  a 
showing.  We  know  money  is  ter¬ 
ribly  important,  but  when  there 
is  nothing  for  us  to  do  except  pay 
the  bill,  it  gets  tiresome.  If  a 
volunteer  can  contribute  his  work 
and  see  it  accomplish  something, 
he  much  more  willingly  contri¬ 
butes  his  money  too.  In  Pasadena 
our  budget  is  comparatively 
small,  $22,000,  one  third  from  the 
city,  one  third  from  members,  one 
third  from  the  Junior  League  and 
special  projects.  What  we  get  for 
the  money  is  nine  free  concerts, 
four  orchestra,  two  oratorio,  and 
three  children’s  concerts.  It 
wouldn’t  be  possible  without  vol- 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


VASILIOS  PRIAKOS,  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
Symphony,  also  is  a  member  of 
the  orchestra’s  executive  board. 
It  was  in  the  latter  capacity  that 
he  spoke  to  the  convention. 

“We  wish  symphony  orchestras 
would  develop  and  promote  the 
concept  of  complete  integration 
with  their  respective  communi¬ 
ties,”  stated  Mr.  Priakos  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  challenge  orchestra 
managers  and  conductors  for  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  offering  leadership 
to  lay  workers  in  formation  of 
basic  goals. 
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Conductors  and  Managers 
Listen 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
unteer  work,  and  even  our  paid 
p>ersonnel  works  far  beyond  the 
salary  it  receives. 

“For  instance,  our  children’s 
concerts  are  the  project  of  the 
Junior  League.  One  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  sits  with  our  board,  confers 
with  our  conductor,  publicizes 
the  concerts  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  schools,  has  little  contests 
among  the  children,  sees  they  be¬ 
have  (which  they  do.  wonderfully 
well),  does  most  of  the  work  and 
pays  the  bill.  They  were  so 
pleased  with  the  success  of  the 
concerts,  they  increased  them 
from  two  to  three  last  year. 

“Another  project  calling  for  lots 
of  volunteer  help  is  our  spring 
master  class,  when  Lotte  Leh¬ 
mann  comes  to  town  for  a  series 
of  classes  in  which  sixteen  singers 
participate  and  an  audience  pays 
admission  to  hear  the  class,  a 
really  exciting  series.  You  can 
imagine  the  work  of  auditioning 
singers,  getting  out  publicity  and 
arranging  the  classes.  Volunteers 
do  practically  all  the  work  and 
enlarge  their  own  interest  as  well 
as  the  public’s  interest  in  our 
cause. 

“We  also  have  a  radio  program 
presenting  local  musicians  once  a 
week,  and  helping  publicize  our 
work.  The  program  is  done  en¬ 
tirely  by  volunteer  work. 

“A  project  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  to  me  is  our  music  library 
fund,  which  invites  contribution 
of  money  for  scores.  We  forget 
that  $10  will  buy  a  piece  for  an 
orchestra,  and  that  $50  will  buy 
an  average  symphony.  That  is  a 
tangible,  not  too  expensive  item 
many  p)eople  would  love  to  con¬ 
tribute.  Let  your  conductor  sub¬ 
mit  a  list  of  what  he  needs,  rec¬ 
ognize  the  gift  with  a  note  in  the 
program,  and  you  will  have  a  lot 
of  interested  contributors  to  your 
library. 

“Then  there  are  all  the  Vr-rious 
money  raising  schemes.  We  have 
had  square  dances,  a  June  Jubilee 
in  conjunction  with  two  other  or¬ 
ganizations  in  town,  a  kind  of 
outdoor  bazaar  with  raffles  and 
dancing  etc.,  benefit  concerts  ar¬ 
ranged  by  our  local  impressario — 
all  the  things  you  know  by  heart, 
and  also  the  work  that  goes  into 
them,  all  of  it  volunteer. 

“I  only  mention  all  the  tele¬ 
phoning,  the  office  and  clerical 
help  that  can  be  contributed, 
some  of  the  least  glamorous  but 
most  vital  work.  These  are  all 
ways  to  make  volunteer  work 
contribute  visibly  to  the  success 
of  our  orchestras. 

“And  a  volunteer  likes  to  feel 
his  work  is  fun.  If  possible,  please 
don’t  overload  us  willing  individ¬ 
uals  and  send  us  home  to  an  early 
grave.  Do  trust  us  to  do  our  best 
without  looking  over  our  should¬ 
ers  too  intently,  but  don’t  forget 
to  guide  us,  either.  And  pat  us  on 
the  back  occasionally.  But  aside 
from  this,  music  should  be  a 
joyful  undertaking,  although  ev¬ 
eryone  at  this  convention  knows 
it  is  no  bed  of  roses,  no  picnic. 
But  particularly  with  our  orches¬ 
tra,  there  is  the  pleasure  of  work¬ 


ing  with  young,  enthusiastic  mu¬ 
sicians.  and  the  music  they  pro¬ 
duce  has  a  freshness  and  a  spar¬ 
kle  everyone  seems  to  appreciate. 

“So  a  volunteer  likes  to  feel  the 
work  he  does  is  worthwhile,  that 
it  makes  a  showing,  and  that  he 
has  a  reasonably  good  time  doing 
it. 

“An  audience  member  has  other 
reasons  for  paying  his  money  at 
the  box  office  or  in  memberships. 
Today  he  is  probably  better  edu¬ 
cated  even  if  his  manners  are 
worse,  than  in  a  good  many  years. 
It  is  entirely  obvious  that  record¬ 
ings  and  radio  have  changed 
things  considerably.  Or  probably 
a  better  way  to  say  it.  is  they 
have  intensified  rather  than 
changed  the  old  problems.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  audiences  are 
still  conservative,  but  less  apt  to 
stay  awake  during  a  dull  per¬ 
formance.  They  respond  to  vital¬ 
ity  and  interest,  but  soon  tire  of 
showmanship  lacking  real  ability 
or  sincerity. 

“First.  I  think  an  audience  likes 
a  balanced  program,  not  too  much 
modern  music,  not  a  steady  diet 
of  old  war  horses,  not  a  soloist  so 
overwhelmingly  glamorous  the 
orchestra  subsides  into  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  stage  properties.  All  these 
things  may  bring  out  an  audience 
for  one  night,  but  one  can’t  build 
on  one-sided  appeal.  An  audience 
wants  to  hear  substantial  and 
established  works,  and  enjoys 
modern  works,  and  lighter  music 
that  is  still  good  music.  It  will 
always  come  out  to  hear  Beetho¬ 
ven,  and  after  all  one  can’t  criti¬ 
cize  such  taste,  but  a  discreet 
balance  will  please  the  average 
audience.  It  also  w’ill  please  the 
orchestra  which  is  important  in 
the  case  of  a  semi-professional 
orchestra,  or  even  in  the  case  of 
other  types.  But  mostly,  I  think 
audiences  are  content  to  trust  the 
conductor.  It  is  more  ‘how’  than 
‘what’  is  done,  in  my  judgment. 

“Secondly,  an  audience  wants 
interest.  The  worst  thing  in  a 
concert  hall  is  dullness.  Prob¬ 
ably  half  the  audience  came  for 
reasons  not  directly  connected 
with  the  program,  but  that  is  no 
reason  to  put  them  to  sleep.  And 
the  attitude  of  some  orchestras 
that  ‘this  is  good  music,  and  if 
you  don’t  like  it  you  are  an  ig¬ 
noramus,’  doesn’t  help  to  inspire 
the  audience.  Also  with  modern 
music,  an  attitude  that  ‘you  had 
better  like  this  or  else’  doesn’t 
help  either.  But  when  the  coai- 
ductor  and  the  orchestra  really^ 
study  the  music  and  put  their 
best  into  it,  audiences  will  enjo>f 
it. 

“In  the  case  of  amateur  and 
part  amateur  orchestras  I  think 
an  audience  would  rather  hear  a 
movement  well  done  than  a  su¬ 
perficial  reading  of  an  entire 
work.  Audiences  are  too  well 
educated  to  sit  patiently  through 
poor  performances  these  days.  In 
Pasadena,  our  conductor  always 
has  fitted  the  music  to  the  ability 
of  the  orchestra,  but  has  so  built 
it  up  that  in  this  our  25th  year, 
we  presented  two  ‘Messiah’  per¬ 
formances  at  Christmas,  a  two 
hour  version  of  ‘Parsifal,’  our 
crowning  achievement  to  date, 
and  an  all  Beethoven  concert  with 


the  violin  concerto  and  the  9th 
Symphony,  beside  two  orchestra 
concerts  that  included  in  part,  the 
Brahms  double  concerto,  Beetho¬ 
ven’s  4th,  ‘Til  Eulenspiegel’  and 
Tschaikowski’s  6th  Symphony.  In 
addition  to  this,  were  three  chil¬ 
dren’s  concerts,  one  of  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  children’s  opera.  These 
concerts  weren’t  casually  pre¬ 
pared,  but  showed  what  years  of 
steady  growth  and  serious  train¬ 
ing  had  made  possible.  It  also 
showed  the  genius  of  our  conduc¬ 
tor,  although  he  insists  it  was  all 
done  by  ‘the  kids.’ 

“These  concerts  were  well  at¬ 
tended  in  an  auditorium  seating 
3000,  and  free  tickets  were  issued 
to  prevent  overflow  crowds  at 
oratorio  performances.  And  we 
think  people  come  because  the 
concerts  are  interesting.  As  our 
conductor  says,  our  oratorios 
aren’t  ‘boratorios.’  We  also  do  an 
American  piece  at  each  concert, 
and  premieres  for  local  compos¬ 
ers  from  time  to  time.  Discrimi¬ 
nating  people  come  a  long  way  to 
listen,  and  say  our  concerts  are 
among  the  most  outstanding  they 
have  heard. 

“And  an  audience  wants  sin¬ 
cerity.  There  may  be  snobbishness 
and  insincerity  out  in  the  audi¬ 
ence,  but  nobody  likes  it  on  the 
stage.  In  Lotte  Lehmann’s  con¬ 
cluding  remarks  at  her  master 
class  this  spring,  she  said  the  real 
test  of  an  artist  is  sincerity.  Audi¬ 
ences  might  come  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  they  would  find  out  the 
real  character  of  the  artist  and 
lose  interest.  and  (hopeful 
thought)  audiences  are  always 
right,  she  said.  And  I  think  this 
also  applies  to  orchestras.  Where 
there  is  a  sincere  interest  in 
music,  where  it  isn’t  just  a  stunt, 
or  a  living,  but  where  it  fills  a 
need  for  beauty,  where  it  edifies, 
audiences  will  always  come  to 
listen.” 

Indianapolis 
Mnsic  Critic 

MR.  HENRY  BUTLER.  music 
critic  of  the  Indianapolis  Times 
appearing  as  spokesman  for  mu¬ 
sic  critics  all  but  dared  commu¬ 
nity  symphony  people  and  the 
League  to  constitute  themselves 
as  a  fjowerful  force  in  maintain¬ 
ing  artistic  standards  and  an  ag¬ 
gressive  attitude  towards  proper 
support  of  the  arts. 

“Give  the  lie  to  present  pro¬ 
phets  of  doom  and  disaster  so  far 
as  support  of  the  arts  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Constitute  yourselves  as 
lobbyists  against  misuse  of  public 
funds  for  support  of  immoral  mu¬ 
sic.  Admit  publicly  that  there  is 
moral  and  immoral  music.  Insist 
the  public  be  protected  from  sup¬ 
porting  and  requests  of  support 
for  immoral  music,  music  in  poor 
taste,  performances  holding  to 
low  artistic  standards. 

“As  for  subsidy  of  the  arts,  I 
think  subsidy  can  be  arranged 
somehow.  The  U.  S.  has  long  ac¬ 
cepted  the  notion  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  subsidy  of  bands  apparently 
with  no  fear  of  resulting  destruc¬ 
tion  of  our  way  of  life.  Also  we 
have  lived  with  federal  subsidy 
of  education.  Perhaps  we  should 
tie  up  governmental  subsidy  of 


the  arts  with  government  parti¬ 
cipation  in  education.” 

Mr.  Butler  painted  a  picture  of 
team  work  by  orchestras  and  mu¬ 
sic  critics  rather  than  the  age  old 
concept  of  them  occupying  op¬ 
posing  camps. 

“Critics  are  often  advised  to  say 
nothing  if  they  can’t  say  some¬ 
thing  good  about  a  performance. 
I  doubt  the  validity  of  that  posi¬ 
tion.  I  think  the  influence  of 
critics  is  grossly  over  exagger¬ 
ated.  If  it  were  true  that  honest 
criticism  of  poor  performances 
crushed  development  of  arts  ac¬ 
tivities,  then  it  also  would  be  true 
that  praise  from  critics  would  be 
responsible  for  growth  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  arts  groups.  I  have  yet  to 
find  the  orchestra  or  other  arts 
group  that  ascribes  its  success  to 
lavorable  criticism.” 

Counselling  orchestras  to  real¬ 
ly  serv'e  their  communities,  But¬ 
ler  underscored  Dr.  Culver's  re¬ 
marks  on  the  quality  of  IN¬ 
CLUSIVENESS  in  an  orchestra’s 
basic  philosophy.  He  illustrated 
its  value  from  the  established  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  Indianapolis  Sym¬ 
phony. 

“Our  orchestra  personnel  in¬ 
cludes  Negro  musicians,  now, 
and  we  are  ready  and  waiting  to 
audition  others.  Our  ticket  hold¬ 
ers  include  Negro  music  lovers. 
We  hope  to  have  more  each  sea¬ 
son. 

“Seek  out  and  present  your  lo¬ 
cal  talent.  Every  community  of 
any  size  has  soloist  material.  Use 
it.  By  so  doing  you  enrich  your 
orchestra’s  services,  its  value  to 
the  community,  the  cultural  de¬ 
velopment  of  your  community 
and  so  the  nation  at  large.” 

Butler  poses  a  plan  of  regional 
orchestra  development.  “Why  not 
pool  your  personnel  needs  and 
resources  through  cooperative 
work  between  orchestras  enabl¬ 
ing  musicians  within  the  region 
to  earn  a  decent  living  by  playing 
in  symphony  orchestras.  Few  of 
you  can  employ  musicians  on  a 
full  time  basis.  But,  several  of 
you  together  could  employ  at 
least  a  few  musicians  on  a  full 
time  basis.  All  concerned  would 
be  better  served  through  such  a 
plan.” 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Holesov- 
sky’s  remarks,  Mr.  Butler  added 
another  admonition  to  conduc¬ 
tors.  “Throw  out  that  fetish  of 
conducting  without  score.  It’s  a 
silly  fad,  starting  merely  because 
of  the  regrettable  failure  of  eye¬ 
sight  of  a  great  conductor.  Sym¬ 
phonic  performances  should  be 
the  finest  possible  rendition  of 
music,  not  exhibitions  of  memory 
feats  which  often  have  neither 
meaning,  honesty  nor  integrity. 
The  music  is  the  important  thing 
— not  the  existence  or  lack  there¬ 
of  of  the  memory  development  of 
one  man.” 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

The  obiect  of  the  League  shall  be  to 
develop  ond  stimulate  the  growth  of 
civic  and  community  symphony  orches¬ 
tras,  to  further  the  welfare  of  these 
organizations  by  o  nd  interchange  of 
ideos,  to  increase  the  opportunities  for 
American  conductors,  composers,  and 
artists — and  in  general  to  improve  the 
standards  of  civic  symphony  orchestras. 


JULY,  1953 

Music  Education 
and  Symphony 
Orchestras 

Arthur  G.  Harrell,  Director  of 
Music  Education  of  Wichita  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

“Music  is  for  everyone!  So  long 
as  we  keep  that  as  a  guiding 
principle  and  goal  there  should  be 
no  conflict  or  tensions  between 
music  education  and  community 
symphony  orchestras  although  it 
may  be  necessary  to  iron  out 
specific  administrative  problems. 
That  there  is  conflict  and  tension 
(and  we  know  they  exist)  is  an 
indication  that  the  basic  goals 
common  to  us  all  are  not  invari¬ 
ably  recognized  and  adhered  to. 
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ARTHUR  G.  HARRELL 

“Culture  can’t  be  bought.  It 
must  be  nurtured  and  developed. 
Music  education  and  community 
symphonies  both  are  a  part  of 
that  nurturing  and  developing 
process.  Both  must  be  an  integral 
part  of  community  life.  There 
must  be  give  and  take  between 
the  two  organizations  in  order  for 
both  to  profit.  In  Wichita,  the 
symphony  orchestra  has  created 
wide  interest  in  music  throughout 
the  entire  area.  As  a  result,  the 
school  music  work  prospers.  The 
schools,  in  turn  have  recognized 
the  values  of  the  orchestra  and 
cooperated  with  it  to  the  fullest. 
As  a  result,  the  orchestra  has 
prospered. 

“Our  cooperative  work  in 
Wichita  has  many  facets.  The 
school  uses  the  Wichita  Sym¬ 
phony  for  school  concerts.  They 
are  extremely  successful  largely 
because  the  school  people  and  the 
symphony’s  conductor  and  man¬ 
ager  sit  down  together  well  ahead 
of  time  and  plan  the  work  jointly. 

“The  symphony  people  co¬ 
operate  by  building  programs  of 
music  which  can  be  worked  into 
our  class  room  work,  music  for 
which  records  are  available  in 
our  school  recording  libraries. 
This  simplifies  and  strengthens 
pre-concert  preparation  of  the 
children.  Provision  always  is 
made  for  participation  by  the 
children  in  the  concerts — through 
group  singing  and  presentation  of 
student  soloists. 

“The  Wichita  Youth  Orchestras 


sponsored  by  the  Symphony  are 
a  valuable  part  of  the  total  youth 
music  education  opportunities  in 
Wichita.  We  have  many  school 
orchestras.  The  projects  all 
enhance  each  other  through 
widening  the  children’s  interest 
in  symphony  music.  One  evidence 
of  this  growth  in  interest  is  our 
registration  of  700  youngsters  in 
the  public  schools’  instrumental 
summer  classes  this  year. 

“The  Wichita  Symphony  and 
the  public  schools  have  worked 
very  closely  in  this  matter  of 
joint  placement  of  musicians. 
Practically  all  of  our  instrumental 
teachers  are  players  in  the  Wich¬ 
ita  Symphony.  I  honestly  feel  I 
have  a  stronger  teaching  staff 
than  would  be  possible  if  we  did 
not  have  this  tie  up  between  the 
schools  and  the  local  symphony. 
Not  only  that,  through  this  prac¬ 
tise  we  have  built  an  instru¬ 
mental  staff  which  is  happy  in 
Wichita,  wants  to  stay  there  and 
takes  pride  in  the  musical  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  area.  It  was 
significant  to  note  this  spring 
that  whereas  we  had  vacancies 
in  the  choral  teaching  staff,  we 
had  none  in  the  instrumental 
teaching  staff.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  we  need  a  co¬ 
operative  school-civic  choral 
program  comparable  to  the  co¬ 
operative  school — civic  program 
for  instrumentalists  in  our  com¬ 
munity. 

“Our  school  music  education 
department  also  welcomes  the 
development  of  the  Wichita  Com¬ 
munity  Arts  Council  which  is 
serving  to  bring  about  closer  ties 
between  educational  and  civic 
activities  in  all  the  arts. 

“These  community  services  and 
advantages  would  not  be  possible 
in  Wichita  if  the  city  were  depen¬ 
dent  on  an  orchestra  imported 
into  the  city  for  just  a  few  con¬ 
certs  a  year.  These  advantages  are 
direct  outgrowths  of  a  locally 
established  Wichita  Symphony. 

“Attitudes  play  a  basic  part  in 
these  cooperative  programs.  In 
the  first  place,  the  administrative 
officials  of  the  Wichita  school 
system  are  broad  minded  and 
culturally  experienced.  They 
have  found  the  symphony  offi¬ 
cials,  conductor  and  manager 
extremely  cooperative  and  civic 
minded.  That  combinaton  gives 
us  all  a  sound  starting  point. 

“We  need  such  a  starting  point 
because  these  cooperative  pro¬ 
grams  do  present  many  problems 
for  both  orchestra  and  schools. 
Take  the  matter  of  joint  place¬ 
ment.  Immediately  it  limits  the 
orchestra  to  night  rehearsals  and 
concerts.  It  cuts  out  weekday  tour 
possibilities.  Their  work  must 
remain  in  the  nature  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activity.  Even  the  few 
times  during  the  year  when,  by 
common  agreement,  childrens 
concerts  are  scheduled  during 
school  hours,  the  music  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  educational  institu¬ 
tions  are  thrown  completely  out 
of  kilter. 

“Several  of  the  orchestra 
players  teach  in  the  local  uni¬ 
versities  and  their  pupils  and 
classes  must  be  rearranged  for 


those  days.  Even  though  the 
concerts  are  presented  for  our 
public  school  youngsters,  it  takes 
so  many  teachers  out  for  a  whole 
day  (the  concert  is  repeated  four 
times  in  a  single  day)  that  the 
routine  of  nearly  every  school  is 
upset.  Teachers  not  playing  in  the 
orchestra  have  to  take  over  addi¬ 
tional  classes,  and  that,  of  course, 
presents  problems  for  the  school 
administrator. 

“We  must  be  prepared  for 
complaints  over  the  fact  that  not 
only  are  these  teachers  released 
for  that  day,  they  also  receive 
pay  from  the  orchestra  for  those 
concerts.  Other  teachers  remind 
us  that  they  do  not  have  similiar 
opportunity  to  add  a  little  to 
their  incomes — but  still  must  do 
additional  work  because  of  the 
release  of  the  symphony  playing- 
teachers. 

“Occasionally,  we  find  the  sym¬ 
phony  player-teacher  needs  spe¬ 
cial  help  in  gaining  proper  per¬ 
spective  for  public  school  music 
work.  Perhaps  he  is  a  product  of 
training  which  has  emphasized 
only  perfection  of  performance. 
In  music  education  we  have  come 
to  believe  that  participation  as 
well  as  performance  is  important 
and  that  a  good  school  music  pro¬ 
gram  will  offer  something  to  all 
children. 

“We  find  that  with  special  help 
and  understanding  from  their 
superiors,  these  teachers  usually 
come  to  recognize  the  validity  of 
our  philosophy  and  usually 
remain  to  become  valued  teachers 
as  well  as  valued  symphony 
players.  We  are  willing  to  take 


this  extra  care  in  their  devele^J- 
ment  because  we  feel  it  strength¬ 
ens  the  total  music  development 
of  our  community. 

“Now,  there  are  attitudes  which 
I  am  told  exist  in  communities 
and  on  which  I  can  be  of  very 
little  help  to  you.  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  them.  Certainly  they  are 
short  sighted  and  do  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  main  goal  of  build¬ 
ing  a  better  community,  more  and 
finer  music  in  that  community. 

“I  am  told  that  in  some  com¬ 
munities,  orchestra  player- 
teachers  are  not  interested  in 
their  school  work,  that  they  tell 
the  youngesters  not  to  bother 
about  playing  in  the  school’s 
instrumental  groups.  I  am  told 
that  a  lot  of  school  people  don’t 
give  a  hang  about  the  community 
symphony,  music  development  in 
the  community  or  the  community 
itself;  that  the  local  symphony 
conductor  neither  interests  him¬ 
self  in  nor  recognizes  the  work 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  local 
public  schools  and  colleges. 

“These  situations  and  others 
like  them  are  products  of  wrong 
attitudes.  The  attitudes  must  be 
changed  so  that  attention  is 
focused  on  the  main  goal — the 
cultural  growth  of  the  total  com¬ 
munity.  You  must  start  where 
you  are  and  be  prepared  to  put  in 
long  hours  of  thinking  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  each  others  problems. 

“Once  you  get  things  straight¬ 
ened  out,  the  joys  of  a  successful 
cooperative  program  between  the 
schools  and  local  music  organiza¬ 
tions  are  wonderful  for  all  con¬ 
cerned." 


Board  Members  Workshop 


Symphony  Executive  Board 
Members  attended  the  1953  Con¬ 
vention  in  unprecedented  num¬ 
bers.  It’s  expected  that  managers 
and  conductors  will  arrange  their 
time  and  finances  so  as  to  attend 
League  conventions.  After  all,  it’s 
their  annual  trade  meeting. 

But  w'hen  sixty-nine  men  and 
women — most  of  them  business 
and  professional  people  serving 
their  symphony  orchestras  in  vol¬ 
untary  capacities — are  willing  to 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  attend 
a  symphony  convention;  when 
that  time  comes  (and  it  came  this 
year),  then  there  is  indisputable 
proof  that  symphony  orchestras 
are  recognized  and  valued  civic 
institutions,  that  their  operations 
and  goals  merit  serious  consider¬ 
ation;  that  board  members  are 
taking  seriously  their  individual 
and  collective  responsibilities. 

Sixty-nine  board  members,  in¬ 
cluding  eighteen  board  presidents, 
representing  thirty-six  orchestras 
located  in  seventeen  states  at¬ 
tended  the  League  1953  conven¬ 
tion. 

The  first  subject  tackled  in  the 
board  members  workshop  was 
"What  IS  The  Board  Member’s 
Job?"  The  question  was  analyzed 
from  three  points  of  view:  that  of 
the  orchestra  manager,  the  con¬ 
ductor  and  the  board  member. 

MANAGER’S  POINT  OF  VIEW, 
Manager,  Wichita  Symphany. 
presented  by  Alan  Watrous, 

The  two  prime  jobs  of  the  sym¬ 
phony  executive  board  are  (1)  to 
establish  policies  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  (2)  to  be  responsible  for 
financing  the  orchestra. 

These  responsibilities  are 
squarely  faced  by  the  Wichita 
Symphony  Board  and  specifically 
set  forth  to  men  and  women  in¬ 
vited  to  serve  on  the  board.  The 
Symphony  Society  president  and 
manager  call  upon  each  prospec¬ 
tive  board  member,  explain  ex¬ 
actly  why  that  person  was  selected 
for  board  membership,  discuss 
orchestra  finances,  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  raised  and  ask  the 
prospect  if  he  feels  he  can  do  his 
share  of  the  job. 

The  prospective  board  member 
may  accept  or  decline.  If  he  ac¬ 
cepts,  he  knows  what  his  job  is 
from  the  outset  and  commits  him¬ 
self  to  the  responsibilities  as  set 
forth  by  Society  officials. 

In  addition  to  responsibilities 
related  to  orchestra  financing, 
board  members  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  contributions  they 
make  by  virtue  of  their  talents  or 
position  in  the  community.  The 
board  assures  itself  of  having  rep¬ 
resentation  from  certain  func¬ 
tional  groups  in  the  community 
such  as  the  musicians’  union,  the 
symphony  Womens  Association, 
the  public  school  system,  etc. 

In  order  to  assure  the  orchestra 
of  a  board  made  up  of  capable 
people  representative  of  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large,  there  is  a  stand¬ 
ing  Wichita  Board  committee  on 
board  member  selection.  The 
committee  constantly  studies  the 
community,  its  leaders  and  citi¬ 


zenry  for  the  purpose  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  list  of  executive  board  pros¬ 
pects.  As  a  result,  vacancies  on 
the  board  are  filled  quickly  and 
wisely. 

CONDUCTOR’S  POINT  OF 
VIEW,  presented  by  Francis 
Madeira.  Conductor,  Rhode 
Island  Philharmonic. 

The  conductor  is  the  orchestra’s 
musical  executive  and  the  board 
has  responsibility  for  providing 
the  orchestra  with  an  able  con¬ 
ductor.  Within  a  framework  of 
intelligent  and  constructive  coun¬ 
sel  from  the  board,  the  conduc¬ 
tor  should  be  given  complete 
musical  authority  including  au¬ 
thority  over  programming  and 
personnel. 

Music  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
whole  enterprise  and  boards  col¬ 
lectively  and  individually  should 
gauge  their  efforts  in  that  light. 
With  this  in  mind,  it  becomes  the 
board’s  job  to  take  responsibility 
for  providing  not  only  personnel, 
but  necessary  facilities  including 
rehearsal  and  concert  halls,  chairs, 
shell,  podium,  etc.  Too  often,  these 
details  are  left  up  to  the  conduc¬ 
tor — especially  in  organizations 
not  having  a  full  time  manager. 

Many  board  members  can  make 
valued  contributions  to  the  or¬ 
chestra  through  application  of 
their  special  knowledge  and  re¬ 
sources — such  as  a  lawyer  taking 
responsibility  for  the  orchestra’s 
legal  documents;  another  person 
with  needed  specialized  interests 
or  experience  taking  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  concert  staging,  etc.  Board 
members  need  to  know  all  angles 
of  the  orchestra  operations  and  as 
a  part  of  that  responsibility  should 
exert  an  effort  to  know  the  or¬ 
chestra  musicians. 

The  board  member  who  also  is 
a  playing  member  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  should  be  keenly  aware  of  his 
dual  role — its  strengths  and  dis¬ 
advantages  for  the  orchestra  as  a 
whole.  Obviously,  he  is  an  inter¬ 
ested  board  mem^r,  helps  tie  the 
board  and  playing  group  together 
and  can  keep  the  orchestra  mem¬ 
bers’  problems  before  the  board. 
However,  the  orchestra  player- 
board  member  can  be  a  factor  in 
undermining  the  conductor’s  au¬ 
thority  over  the  musicians  unless 
wisdom  is  employed  in  the  dual 
relationship. 

The  board  member  having  no 
musical  knowledge  brings  a  val¬ 
ued  viewpoint  to  board  discus¬ 
sions.  He  represents  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  audience  and  com¬ 
munity.  However,  he  is  apt  to  dis¬ 
regard  problems  peculiar  to  or¬ 
chestras  in  an  attempt  to  make 
the  orchestra  conform  to  his  own 
special  field. 

All  board  members  should  be 
given  or  obtain  for  themselves 
orientation  in  the  o(>erations  of 
orchestras  generally  and  those  of 
his  own  orchestra  in  particular. 
BOARD  MEMBER’S  POINT  OF 
VIEW,  presented  by  Elden 
Bayley,  Jr.,  Board  Member 
and  Past  President,  Spring- 
field  Symphony,  Ohio. 

A.  Prime  Duties:  A  board  mem¬ 


ber  must  have  a  real,  deep  seated 
interest  in  the  symphony;  should 
attend  each  and  every  board 
meeting;  attend  some  of  the  re¬ 
hearsals;  from  time  to  time  talk 
privately  and  seriously  with  con¬ 
ductor,  manager,  other  board 
members,  players,  audience  mem¬ 
bers  and  contributors  concerning 
the  orchestra,  its  problems,  goals 
and  work.  Board  members  should 
be  prepared  to  ask  the  manager 
for  salient  facts  during  meetings. 
In  short,  a  board  member  should 
work  hard  at  his  job  or  relinquish 
it. 

In  order  to  protect  itself,  the 
board  should  have  a  meeting  at¬ 
tendance  clause  in  its  by-laws. 
If  members  do  not  attend,  then 
promote  them  to  honorary  posi¬ 
tions  in  which  they  can  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  orchestra’s  work 
and  perhaps  prodded  to  do  some 
specific  job  not  so  demanding  of 
their  time. 

A  board  member  should  bring 
prestige  to  the  orchestra  board. 
Like  it  or  not.  most  board  mem¬ 
bers  are  appointed  because  of 
prestige  because  the  orchestra 
needs  that  prestige.  When  a  man 
accepts  an  appointment  to  the 
executive  board,  he  has  given  per¬ 
mission  for  the  orchestra  to  use 
his  name  in  connection  with  its 
work.  He  must  protect  his  own 
name  by  taking  responsibility  for 
seeing  the  orchestra’s  business  is 
conducted  properly. 

B.  Specific  Purposes: 

1)  Set  Policy.  What  is  this 
policy  we  keep  referring  to?  It 
is  the  clarifying  of  other  people’s 
ideas,  merging  them  into  one 
course,  screening  them  for  merit, 
deciding  what  of  many  jobs,  proj¬ 
ects  and  aims  are  to  be  attempted 
now  or  later,  and  then  setting 
the  organization  to  work  on  them 
in  proper  order. 

2)  Balance  influence  of  sub¬ 
groups.  The  board  itself  must 
keep  its  own  proper  perspective, 
and  then  see  to  it  that  that  per¬ 
spective  is  made  clear  to  all  other 
units  of  the  organization.  The 
conductor  is  important;  so  is  the 
manager,  the  players,  the  women’s 
association.  The  board  must  be 
the  referee,  the  explainer — one  to 
the  other.  The  board  must  not  be 
partisan.  It  must  play  Solomon. 
Each  other  group  or  individual 
has  strong  personal  motives  to 
push  a  specific  imit  of  the  work. 
The  board  must  be  the  balancing 
influence  upon  the  other  groups. 
Furthermore,  it  must  not  permit 
itself  or  the  others  to  get  wrapped 
up  in  insignificant  details  to  the 
exclusion  of  important  business. 

C.  Specific  Jobs: 

The  specific  jobs  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  board  vary  with  orchestras 
of  different  size,  character  and 
situation.  In  general,  a  board 
needs  to: 

1)  Cooperate  with  other  civic 
groups — labor,  schools,  theater, 
clubs,  trade  groups,  etc. 

2)  Guide  publicity  along  suit¬ 
able  paths,  keeping  proper  tone 
and  dignity  and  seeing  to  it  that 
the  publicity  chairman  does  not 
run  away  with  it. 

3)  Collect  money. 

4)  Provide  personnel,  includ¬ 


ing  personnel  for  the  playing 
group,  the  board  itself,  orchestra 
administration,  volunteer  units. 
This  is  a  year  round  job  and  re¬ 
quires  continuous  study  of  the 
orchestra  and  the  community. 

5)  Organize  itself  so  that  the 
work  of  the  board  is  shared  by 
each  member  taking  individual 
responsibility  for  some  specific 
portion  of  the  job  to  be  done. 

D.  Methods: 

1)  As  a  board,  steer  clear  of 
details.  As  individual  members, 
handle  details  by  using  judgment 
in  assigning  specific  jobs  and 
granting  people  authority  to  re¬ 
port  back  to  the  board — not  just 
on  the  details,  but  on  trends  and 
results. 

2)  Split  jobs  into  categories. 
Get  an  expert  to  handle  his  proper 
category  and  then  keep  him  out 
of  other  experts’  fields. 

3)  Sell  your  own  people  on 
the  orchestra.  If  you  first  con¬ 
vince  (and  keep  convinced)  the 
players  and  the  volunteer  work¬ 
ers  of  the  worth  and  merit  of  the 
orchestra,  then  they,  in  turn,  will 
sell  the  community. 

4)  Keep  meetings,  rehearsals 
and  jobs  interesting  to  those  par¬ 
ticipating.  Don’t  always  talk  fi¬ 
nances  at  board  meetings.  Keep 
meetings  short  as  possible.  Know 
what  you  want  to  accomplish  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting.  Know  what  re¬ 
sults  you  want  before  you  talk  to 
anyone  about  doing  something  for 
or  with  the  orchestra. 

5)  Establish  a  self-sustaining 
group.  From  within  the  group 
train  an  understudy  for  each  job. 
There  can  be  an  indispensable 
man  only  if  you  let  him  be!  It’s 
the  board’s  job  to  see  that  we 
don’t  let  ourselves  enjoy  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  indispensable  people! 

SELECTION  OF  BOARD  MEM¬ 
BERS  —  Leonard  A  Strauss, 
Head  of  National  Association 
Chamber  Music  Players,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  Indianapolis 
Symphony  Board  and  Presi¬ 
dent,  Lasco  Equipment  Com¬ 
pany. 

1.  Board  members  should  rep¬ 
resent  as  many  facets  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  possible. 

2.  New  people  should  be 
brought  into  the  board  constantly. 
It  strengthens  boards  to  have  new 
people  and  to  discover  there  are 
new  and  different  people  in  the 
commimity  who  are  interested  in 
the  orchestra.  This  also  is  a  dem¬ 
onstration  to  the  community  of 
the  ever  widening  interest  in  mu¬ 
sic  and  the  orchestra. 

3.  Solicit  help  from  community 
leaders  in  finding  and  getting 
others  to  serve. 

4.  Determine  what  is  needed 
by  the  orchestra  and  select  board 
members  accordingly,  including 
people  who  can  produce: 

a)  good  will  from  within  the 
community 

b)  financial  support 

c)  actual  leg  work  and  brain 
work 

d)  moral  support. 

5.  Find  board  members  with 
unusual  talents,  people  with  good 
names,  with  financial  means  and 
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people  who  are  zealots  in  the 
cause  of  music. 

6.  Board  members  must  be  re¬ 
warded  for  their  work  with  the 
orchestra.  Inasmuch  as  they  do 
not  receive  financial  remunera¬ 
tion,  that  reward  must  be  in  terms 
of  satisfaction  for  work  contrib¬ 
uted.  Factors  in  that  satisfaction 
are: 

a)  pleasurable  board  meetings 

b)  social  recognition  and  pub¬ 
licity  (in  some  cases) 

c)  feeling  of  being  part  of  a 
well  functioning  team 

d)  achievement  in  a  commun¬ 
ity  music  development. 

SYMPHONY  MARKETING  — 
Helen  M.  Thompson.  League 
Executive  Secretary. 

As  executive  secretary  of  the 
League,  I’ve  had  an  opportunity, 
unique  in  this  country,  to  work 
closely  with  symphony  orchestras 
operating  under  all  kinds  of  plans, 
budgets,  schemes,  burdens  and 
hopes.  Very  often.  I’m  invited  in 
for  consultation  when  special 
crises  and  emergencies  arise.  As 
a  result  of  all  of  this,  I’ve  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the 
biggest  jobs  facing  symphony  or¬ 
chestras  is  to  learn  to  use  properly 
the  talents  and  skills  of  members 
of  executive  boards.  You  men  and 
women  and  your  colleagues  all 
over  the  country  are  selected  for 
board  membership  because  you 
have  shown  outstanding  ability  in 
many  fields,  have  demonstrated 
capacity  for  vision,  and  practical 
organization. 

Obviously,  you  accept  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  board  in  a  spirit  of 
civic  responsibility  and  service. 
You  expect  to  give  of  your  talents 
for  development  of  the  commun¬ 
ity’s  musical  and  cultural  life.  Yet, 
more  often  than  not — the  country 
over,  there  is  little  evidence  of 
all  that  wealth  of  talent,  achieve¬ 
ment  and  knowledge  as  you  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  realm  of  symphony  or¬ 
chestras.  By  some  strange  osmo¬ 
sis,  much  of  your  leadership  and 
vision  seem  to  trickle  out  of  you 
between  the  time  you  leave  your 
own  places  of  business  and  arrive 
at  symphony  orchestra  board 
meetings. 

I  believe  one  reason  for  this 
puerile  state  of  affairs  is  a  psycho¬ 
logical  hazard — a  self-imposed  in¬ 
feriority  complex  among  board 
members  in  the  face  of  a  subject 
allegedly  so  esoteric  as  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra.  Now,  once  and 
for  all,  let’s  get  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  out  of  the  realm  of  the  mys¬ 
terious. 

A  symphony  orchestra  is  neither 
mysterious  nor  mystic.  It  is  a 
medium  through  which  a  product 
(many  products,  in  fact)  are  pro¬ 
duced.  Its  successful  operation 
consists  of  study  and  analysis  of 
its  quality,  quantity  and  cost  in 
relationship  to  its  market — pres¬ 
ent  and  potential. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  you 
know  or  ‘understand’  all  there  is 
to  know  about  the  basic  finished 
product — symphonic  music.  You 
employ  musicians  and  conductors 
whose  job  it  is  to  know  these 
things.  This  is  the  same  situation 
as  exists  in  many  phases  of  the 
business  world.  No  doubt,  many 


of  you  men  serve  as  directors  of 
corporations  engaged  in  manufac¬ 
turing  products  about  which  you 
may  have  only  limited  knowledge. 
Nevertheless,  you  demand  and 
study  your  experts’  records  and 
reports  so  that  you  can  make  ma¬ 
ture  judgments  on  the  soundness 
of  the  general  operation. 

Now,  when  we  approach  the  or¬ 
chestra  board  members’  responsi¬ 
bility  from  this  point  of  view,  we 
immediately  get  into  consider¬ 
ation  of  symphony  marketing. 
The  music  the  orchestra  plays  to¬ 
gether  with  its  educational  and 
cultural  services  is  the  product  to 
be  sold.  The  market  is  your  own 
community.  Your  job  is  to  apply 
the  know-how  you  already  have 
gained  in  your  chosen  field  to  the 
specific  problems  of  marketing  the 
products  of  your  own  symphony 
orchestra  in  your  own  community. 

I  think  the  first  thing  we  should 
do  is  divest  ourselves  of  all  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  of  what  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  should  and  can 
do.  Far  too  many  orchestra  or¬ 
ganizations  think  of  their  product 
primarily  as  a  national  product 
and  try  to  market  it  as  though 
they  were  selling  it  to  the  whole 
nation.  Basically,  you  are  dealing 
with  a  local  product  and  a  local 
market. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  analyze 
that  market.  What  does  your 
community  need  musically  and 
culturally,  and  what  can  your 
orchestra  do  about  it? 

In  order  to  get  the  answer  to 
that  double  question,  you  need  to 
employ  such  study  and  survey 
techniques  as  you  are  all  familiar 
with  in  your  own  businesses. 
Pretty  quick  you  will  come  up 
with  the  answers.  Maybe  your 
community  needs  two  orchestras 
— a  big  one  and  a  little  one;  or 
an  advanced  one  and  an  inter¬ 
mediate  one;  a  symphonic  chorus, 
a  chamber  music  ensemble,  op¬ 
portunities  for  solo  appearances 
among  your  local  artists — all 
kinds  of  services  may  be  needed 
depending  on  the  development 
within  your  individual  commun¬ 
ity.  (It’s  barely  possible  that  your 
community  doesn’t  need  an  or¬ 
chestra  at  all.  Let’s  face  that  pos¬ 
sibility  too.) 

The  next  question  is — “How  do 
we  sell  these  products  and  serv¬ 
ices  to  enough  people  to  enable 
us  to  maintain  the  organization 
required  to  produce  them?” 

Again,  you  obtain  the  answers 


by  employing  techniques  you  reg¬ 
ularly  use  in  your  own  busi¬ 
nesses.  You  study  the  market — 
present  and  potential  with  care, 
imagination,  resourcefulness  and 
diligence  backed  by  a  firm  faith 
in  the  intrinsic  worth  of  music 
and  orchestras.  You  will  need  to 
establish  orchestra  records  from 
which  you  can  derive  clear  sta¬ 
tistical  analyses.  This  must  all 
sound  elementary  to  you — but,  for 
years,  orchestra  executive  boards 
throughout  the  country  have 
failed  to  see  to  it  that  such  pro¬ 
cedures  are  established  in  their 
organizations. 

The  following  are  a  few  tools 
you  should  demand  if  you  are  to 
be  held  responsible  for  guiding 
the  destinies  of  a  symphony  or¬ 
ganization.  You  would  demand 
them  or  their  counterparts  if  you 
took  on  the  directorship  of  a  for- 
profit  corporation  in  which  the 
primary  consideration  is  financial 
profits  to  a  relatively  few  indi¬ 
viduals.  You  certainly  should  de¬ 
mand  them  as  a  director  of  an 
orchestra  which  has  assumed  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  helping  shape  the 
cultural  development  of  thousands 
of  individuals.  The  necessary 
tools  for  the  job  include  answers 
to  questions  similar  to  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  What  is  the  orchestra’s  pres¬ 
ent  market?  To  whom  are  you 
now  selling  tickets?  Where  do 
these  people  live?  Make  a  pin 
i^p  of  your  subscribers  and  con¬ 
tributors.  Chances  are  you  will 
find  whole  areas  with  nary  a  pin 
on  them.  Do  you  know  why  ypu 
have  no  distribution  in  these 
areas?  Are  you  satisfied  to  let  it 
go  at  that?  If  not.  plan  a  sales 
campaign  designed  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  this  specific  aspect 
of  the  problem  of  wider  sales. 

In  what  age  groups  do  your 
present  customers  fall?  What  does 
the  insurance  expert  on  your 
board  have  to  say  about  the  life 
expectancy  of  your  present  audi¬ 
ence?  Are  you  building  for  the 
future?  What  age  groups  are  you 
trying  to  attract?  Is  your  con¬ 
ductor  aware  of  these  facts?  Does 
he  take  them  into  account  in  his 
programming?  Do  either  you  or 
he  know  anything  about  listening 
and  music  participation  prefer¬ 
ences  among  varying  age  groups 
in  your  town?  If  not,  why  not? 
Necessary  facts  can  be  obtained 
by  setting  up  a  few  simple  or¬ 
chestra  records  and  studying  sur- 


Calendar  of  League  Activities 

August  8-11,  1953,  Brevard,  N.  C. — Participation  in  Lay  Workers 
Forum,  Sponsored  by  Brevard  Music  Foundation. 

August  9-16,1953,  Brevard,  N.  C. — Orchestra  Management  Course 
Co-sponsored  by  League  and  Brevard  Music  Foundation. 

August  17-18,  1953,  Charleston.  W.  Va. — League  Executive  Board 
Meeting. 

September  28  -  October  3,  1953,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Conductors 
Symposium.  Co-sponsored  by  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and 
League. 

October  29-31,  1953,  New  York  City — Music  Critics  Workshop. 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Music  Critics  Circle  of  New  York  City, 
New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  and  the  League. 

November  28.  1953  (Date  tentative)  Chicago.  Illinois — Regional 
meeting  of  Chicago  Area  Orchestras.  Co-sponsored  by  Chicago 
Symphony  and  the  League. 

January  23  -  February  4,  1954,  Cleveland.  Ohio — Conductors  Work¬ 
shop.  Co-sponsored  by  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  League. 
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veys  which  can  be  undertaken 
for  you  by  civic  and  educational 
groups  in  your  area. 

2.  How  stable  is  your  present 
market?  Do  you  know  how  many 
customers  you  lose  from  year  to 
year,  and  why  you  lose  them? 
Does  your  orchestra  maintain  a 
master  file  on  all  its  subscribers, 
contributors,  program  advertisers, 
etc.,  so  that  you  can  follow  a  per¬ 
son’s  contact  with  the  orchestra 
(or  lack  thereof)  over  a  period  of 
five  or  ten  years?  A  4x6  card  file 
will  do  the  job. 

If  you  aren’t  maintaining  such 
records,  you  may  be  surprised  to 
find  out  that  your  audience  turn¬ 
over  is  very  high.  A  number  of 
orchestras  having  these  figures 
report  an  annual  audience  shrink¬ 
age  of  around  35''^  each  year.  We 
can't  say  this  is  the  norm.  We 
don’t  have  reports  from  enough 
orchestras  to  talk  about  a  norm. 
We  do  know  that  SS'"'  is  the 
shrinkage  figure  reported  often 
enough  to  begin  to  get  us  mighty 
concerned  about  audience  turn¬ 
over. 

If  you  ordinarily  sell  1,200  sea¬ 
son  tickets,  that  may  mean  you 
have  to  make  400  new  sales  each 
year  just  to  stay  even.  Figures 
such  as  these  will  keep  you  from 
setting  impossibly  high  campaign 
goals.  They  will  keep  you  from 
deciding  unjustly  that  the  con¬ 
ductor,  manager,  musicians  or 
women’s  committee  “just  fell 
down  on  the  job”;  from  projecting 
unrealistic  budgets,  from  plunging 
the  whole  organization  into  gloom 
when  in  reality  in  should  feel 
mighty  proud  of  a  good  job  well 
done. 

3.  What  size  sales  force  will  be 
needed  to  do  the  job  called  for  in 
your  budget? 

Do  you  know  how  many  con¬ 
tacts  are  required  per  actual  sale 
made?  If  you  find  it  takes  an 
average  of  10,  15,  or  20  contacts 
for  each  sale  completed,  you  can 
begin  to  chart  the  amount  of  man 
and  woman  power  required  to 
meet  the  income  budgeted  from 
ticket  sales. 

Unfortunately,  we  can’t  give 
you  a  norm — simply  because  too 
few  orchestras  have  provided 
themselves  with  such  records.  We 
do  find  among  some  groups  that 
after  they  have  sold  their  usual 
number  of  season  tickets,  it  then 
takes  at  least  10  (and  some  report 
20)  contacts  to  sell  another  season 
ticket.  If  you  have  planned  on  an 
increase  of  200  ticket  sales,  it 
may  mean  you  must  provide  for 
at  least  2,000  and  possibly  4,000 
additional  contacts  during  the 
campaign.  When  you  heap  that  on 
top  of  the  basic  campaign  work — 
it  means  you  must  find  a  large 
additional  sales  force. 

4.  Are  the  products  and  serv¬ 
ices  of  your  organization  sound 
for  the  year  in  which  you  are  now 
operating? 

In  business,  much  is  said  about 
keeping  “up  to  the  minute,”  pro¬ 
viding  your  customers  with  the 
“newest  developments”  while  re¬ 
taining  the  highest  quality,  etc., 
etc.  Yet,  in  the  symphony  world, 
many  orchestras  are  hanging  on 
to  procedures  and  policies  merely 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Governmental  Participation 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
entrance  of  the  U.  S.  federal 
government  into  this  field.  Mrs. 
Thompson  discussed  provisions  of 
the  revised  Howell  bill,  H.  R. 
5397.  (Mr.  Howell's  original  bill, 

H.  R.  452  was  reviewed  in  the 
Jan.-Mar.  1953  issue  of  the 
League  Newsletter). 

The  need  and  or  desirability  of 
participation  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  was  examined  from 
three  points  of  view: 

I.  For  the  purpose  of  initiating 
and  establishing  arts  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  country. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  supporting 
arts  activity  once  it  is  estab¬ 
lished. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  coordinating 
arts  activities  throughout  the 
nation. 

In  each  area,  Mrs.  Thompson 
discussed  results  obtained  under 
the  present  plan  of  developing 
the  arts  on  a  strictly  local  basis. 
She  then  explored  some  of  the 
possibilities  which  seem  inherent 
in  and  potentially  possible  under 
a  federal  plan. 

“The  question  before  us  is  not 
‘Shall  we  have  subsidy?'  We  have 
it!  All  orchestras  and  other  arts 
groups  are  subsidized  now  by 
individuals,  corporations,  founda¬ 
tions,  city,  county  or  state  funds. 

“It  is  up  to  us  to  evalute  the 
stability  and  the  future  extent  of 
these  forms  of  subsidy.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  evaluate  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  federal  pro¬ 
grams — both  those  already  pro¬ 
posed  and  others  which  might  be 
devised  by  ourselves  and  others. 

“The  single  crying  need  in  this 
whole  situation  is  intelligent 
leadership.  Indeed,  it  is  a  mocking 
reproach  to  cultural  groups  of 
this  nation  that  federal  legislators 
are  now  sufficiently  interested  in 
our  problems  to  try  and  do  some¬ 
thing  about  them,  and  we  do  not 
even  have  an  inter-arts  forum  on 
a  national  level,  nor  unainimity 
of  thought — much  less  a  program 
to  present  to  our  national  con¬ 
gress.  It’s  no  wonder  that  people 
lose  patience  with  the  arts  world! 

“In  all  of  this  muddle,  in  all  of 
this  confusion — one  thing  stands 
out  clear  as  crystal.  The  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  of  America  have 
developed  their  own  central 
channel  of  action.  They  can  work 
together  in  harmony  and  with  a 
single  purpose.  The  symphonies 
represent  the  largest  and  the  most 
coordinated  group  within  the  fine 
arts  field. 

“Therefore,  it  seems  logical  that 
the  symphony  orchestras  of  this 
nation  should  calmly  step  up  and 
assume  leadership  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  policy  and  course  of 
action  which  will  best  serve  the 
cultural  development  of  this 
nation.  With  our  tremendous  ag¬ 
gregation  of  hundreds  of  orches¬ 
tras.  each  with  its  hundreds  of 
workers  and  audience  members, 
there  is  a  fantastic  potential  for 
soimd  thinking,  leadership  and 
effective  action.  We  face  a  thrill¬ 
ing  challenge!  We  must  accept 
it! 

“Our  first  step  is  to  go  home 


The  Elkhart 
Convention 

will  be  remembered 
(amang  ather  things)  far — 

The  introduction  of  the  musi¬ 
cians  workshop  and  the  whole 
heartedness  with  which  the  major 
symphony  instructors  entered 
into  all  activities. 

The  irrepressible  “Fun  and 
Games  Committee",  operating  on 
an  appropriation  of  4c  and  chair- 
manned  by  Roger  Hall,  ass't  mgr. 
of  the  Chicago  Symphony  and 
Ralph  Black,  mgr.  of  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic. 

Patrick  Hayes'  limitless  fund  of 
stories. 

Wes  Felmlee,  that  wonderful 
photographer! 

The  generous  response  of  dele¬ 
gates  to  a  call  for  contributions 
to  help  underwrite  the  League 
operating  deficit. 

Willis  Page'-s  bass  solos. 

Sigurd  Rascher,  his  saxophone 
playing  his  sincerity  and  mission¬ 
ary  work  for  his  beloved  instru¬ 
ment. 

The  many  ways  in  which  the 
Elkhart  Symphony  and  the  City 
of  Elkhart  welcomed  visitors  — 
including  car  committee  which 
met  planes  in  South  Bend;  boy 
scout  guides  who  met  trains  in 
Elkhart;  window  displays  all  over 
town;  the  “pops”  concert;  the 
theater  manager  who  entertained 
the  convention  at  a  special 
showing  of  “Tonight,  We  Sing’’ 
— flying  the  film  in  from  Chicago 
just  for  the  convention  showing 
and  presenting  it  at  midnight  be¬ 
cause  that  was  the  only  time  the 
delegates  had  open;  the  musical 
instrument  manufacturers  who 
helped  finance  the  musicians 
workshop  and  opened  their  plants 
to  visitors;  the  Elkhart  Symphony 
Womens  Committee  graciousness 
in  serving  coffee  and  punch  sev¬ 
eral  times  daily. 


and  help  our  own  organizations 
develop  their  thinking  and  philo¬ 
sophy  on  this  entire  matter.  To¬ 
morrow,  we  will  review  the  pro¬ 
cedure  formulated  by  the  League 
for  this  process. 

“The  next  step  is  for  each  of 
us  to  call  together  the  other  arts 
groups  within  our  owm  communi¬ 
ties  and  get  their  boards  started 
in  studying  and  formulating  their 
philosophies.  Then  we  will  be 
ready  to  formulate  a  policy  which 
represents  the  thinking  of  arts 
people  throughout  the  whole 
country — a  policy  which  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  America,  formed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  precepts  of  our 
democracy,  a  policy  we  can  sup¬ 
port  wholeheartedly. 

“Next,  we  must  aggressively 
support  and  fight  for  the  policy. 

“These  procedures  can’t  wait. 
They  must  be  done  now.  We  are 
the  people  to  do  it.’’ 

(Note;  Mrs.  Thompson’s  full 
report  was  issued  to  League 
members  as  a  part  of  the  League 
memorandum  service.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  at  50c  per  copy  to  non¬ 
members.  Orders  may  be  sent  to 
the  League  office,  P.  O.  Box  164, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia.) 


Industry  and  Symphany 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

“When  you  talk  to  industry 
about  supporting  your  orchestra, 
you  must  remember  that  right 
now  industry  faces  its  greatest 
challenge.  Ever  since  1933,  in¬ 
dustry  has  cried  that  it  wasn’t 
given  a  chance  to  say  anything 
about  our  national  life,  little 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  its 
readiness  and  willingness  to 
voluntarily  accept  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  good  citizenship. 

“Now,  industry  has  the  chance 
— and  we’d  better  do  something 
about  it,  or  it  may  be  our  last 
chance! 

“However,  remember  also  when 
you  talk  to  industry  about  sym¬ 
phony  support  that  industry  has 
its  problems  too — financial  and 
otherwise.  For  instance,  last  year 
our  company  paid  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  taxes  twelve  times  as 
much  money  as  it  paid  to  its 
stockholders,  three  times  what  it 
paid  to  its  employees. 

“You  must  remember  that  in 
talking  to  industry  about  sym¬ 
phony  support,  you  are  talking  to 
people  who  basically  are  intersted 
in  the  community’s  and  nation’s 
culture — they  just  aren’t  so  close 
to  it  as  you  are. 

“This  means  you  must  take 
industry  into  your  fold.  You  must 

say,  ‘Mr.  - ,  we  need  your 

help  and  this  is  why.’  Then,  make 
that  ‘why’  specific,  down  to  earth. 
Show  in  what  ways  your  sym¬ 
phony  is  serving  the  employees  of 
that  company  and  the  citizens 
of  that  community.  Show  that 
your  services  are  unique,  wanted 
and  valued.  Show  financial  state¬ 
ments  indicating  you  maintain 
business  like  operations.  Explain 
just  how  you  propose  to  use  the 
money  you  are  requesting,  and 
just  what  results  you  expect  from 
the  project  you  want  to  under¬ 
take. 

“My  advice  is  to  discuss  these 
matters  with  the  head  man  of  the 
company.  You  may  wonder  how 
to  get  an  appointment  with  him. 
Get  acquainted  with  his  private 
secretary  and  sell  her  first.  Never 
underestimate  the  importance  of 
a  private  secretary.  Make  her 
your  ally  and  half  your  battle  is 
won. 

“Don’t  be  apologetic  when  you 
go  to  industry  for  help  with  your 
orchestra.  You  have  a  product  to 
sell — a  fine  product.  Don’t  act 
ashamed  of  it  or  ashamed  of  your 
need  for  help.  Believe  in  your 
product,  believe  in  what  you  are 
doing  and  have  faith  that  in¬ 
dustry  is  sincerely  interested  in 
your  efforts  to  make  your  com¬ 
munity  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live.” 


What  It  Takes — Hayes 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
be  seated  close  to  an  exit  so  he 
can  leave. 

“I  hope  you  people  here  will 
begin  to  study  your  concert  per¬ 
formances,  analyze  them  for  flaws 
and  weaknesses  and  courageously 
do  something  to  overcome  factors 
detracting  from  full  enjoyment  of 
fine  music.” 


Out  of  each  League  convention  I 
has  emerged  a  special  trademark  I 
for  that  specific  convention.  In 
1946  in  Cincinnati,  it  was  an 
awareness  that  all  orchestras  | 
faced  similar  problems,  that  rep-  I 
resentatives  were  willing  to  share  " 
experiences  so  that  all  could 
benefit.  • 

In  1948  in  Charleston  (W.  Va.),  I 
it  was  an  awareness  that  commu-  I 
nity  orchestras  had  a  unique  place 
in  the  national  cultural  life — that 
they  served  special  needs  and  I 
should  develop  their  own  phil-  I 
osophy  and  format. 

In  1950  in  Wichita,  it  was  a 
recognition  of  the  tremendous  I 
scope  of  the  community  sym-  I 
phony  development  and  convic-  " 
tion  that  a  central  organization 
was  really  needed.  Out  of  that  m 
convention  came  the  voluntary  I 
contribution  from  one  man  mak-  ft 
ing  possible  the  establishment  of 
a  national  League  office. 

In  1951  in  Chicago,  it  was  a  I 
feeling  of  pride  that  joint  activity  I, 
could  be  planned  and  executed 
between  major  and  community 
orchestras.  (We  were  in  the  mid-  f 
die  of  the  federal  excise  tax  fight  I 
then.) 

In  1952  in  Erie,  it  was  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  League  as  a  coordi-  ff 
nating  body  to  see  if  it  could  real-  I 
ly  handle  the  whole  new  sphere 
of  practical  training  and  guidance 
projects  adopted  by  convention 
resolution.  I 

In  1953  in  Elkhart  (Ind.)  it  was  P. 
almost  a  three  day  shout  of  tri¬ 
umph  for  the  validity  of  the  basic  _ 
philosophy  of  community  orches-  I 
tras — that  they  seek  out  and  serve  | 
their  own  community’s  cultural 
needs.  Orchestra  after  orchestra 
reported  success  beyond  dreams  ■ 
as  soon  as  they  understood,  I 
adopted  and  worked  at  this  con-  " 
cept. 


Music  Critics  Warkshap  | 

(Continued  from  Page  1)  *“ 

press  and  local  musical  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Music  Critics  Work-  I 
shop  will  be  built  up  on  the  basis  P 
of  teams  of  two  persons  from  a  ■ 
given  city.  Each  orchestra  re¬ 
questing  certification  of  a  member  b 
of  the  press  from  its  home  city  I 
also  will  be  expected  to  send  a  R 
member  of  the  symphony  organ¬ 
ization  to  the  Workshop — the 
manager,  conductor,  board  mem-  I 
ber  or  women’s  committee  mem-  P 
ber.  Both  members  of  the  team  ■ 
will  attend  all  sessions.  The  total 
number  of  persons  certified  to  the  ■ 
Workshop  will  be  limited  so  as  to  P 
insure  close  work  between  the 
visiting  and  New  York  journalists. 
Persons  attending  the  Workshop 
or  the  organizations  they  repre-  P 
sent  will  handle  personal  ex-  P 
penses  for  the  New  York  trip.  * 
Admissions  to  concerts  and  other 
related  events  will  be  borne  by  ■ 
the  sponsoring  organizations.  P 
Applications  are  to  be  filed  " 
through  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League,  P.  O.  Box  164,  ■ 
Charleston,  West  Virginia.  Full  P 
announcements  and  application  | 
blanks  will  be  sent  to  all  League 
members  immediately. 
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League  Expansion  Plan 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
developed  simultaneously  with 
the  growth  of  local  arts  groups. 

With  establishment  of  new  pro¬ 
grams,  expansion  or  energizing  of 
existing  ones,  it  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  the  community  to 
know  itself  and  its  capacities  for 
arts  growth.  This  applies  not  only 
to  choice  of  fine  arts  fields  to  be 
promoted,  but  also  to  the  kind  of 
facilities  needed  for  their  opera¬ 
tion.  Seldom  is  it  possible  to  de¬ 
velop  active  programs  in  all  arts 
fields  at  once.  One  community 
might  be  ready  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  symphony  orchestra. 
Another  might  not  have  reached 
that  point  but  may  be  ready  and 
have  the  talents  to  organize  a 
chamber  music  group,  a  commu¬ 
nity  theater,  or  perhaps  an  art 
gallery. 

Although  the  ultimate  goal  of 
every  community  interested  in  its 
cultural  well-being  should  be  a 
well  rounded  program  in  the  arts, 
the  people  should  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  or  discouraged  if  develop¬ 
ment  takes  time  and  comes  hard. 

To  assist  communities  develop 
their  fine  arts  program  through 
work  and  interest  of  participating 
citizens,  the  League  wishes  to 
establish  field  services  offering 
help  from  recognized  experts  in 
the  various  arts  fields.  The  serv¬ 
ices  of  these  persons  would  be 
available,  on  request,  to  commu¬ 
nities  wishing  help  in  making 
community  surveys,  in  developing 
cooperative  projects  among  exist¬ 
ing  arts  and  educational  groups 
with  the  idea  of  encouraging  peo¬ 
ple  to  exercise  and  enjoy  their 
fine  arts  talents  and  inclinations 
for  creative  expression.  Costs  to 
the  communities  would  be  limited 
to  travel  expenses  of  the  consult¬ 
ants;  their  fees  and  salaries  would 
be  carried  by  the  League. 

The  League  needs  outside  fi¬ 
nancial  asistance  to  establish  this 
service. 

II.  ARTISTIC  AND  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATIVE  LEADERSHIP 

When  a  community  has  deter¬ 
mined  its  needs  in  the  promotion 
of  fine  arts  activities  and  its  po¬ 
tentials  for  these  activities,  it 
must  then  find  artistic  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  leadership  for  op¬ 
eration  of  the  various  arts  groups 
and  direction  of  the  over-all  pro¬ 
grams. 

Within  many  communities,  such 
leadership  is  now  established  or 
potential  leaders  have  been  found. 
In  others,  the  leadership  has  not 
yet  emerged,  but  remains  to  be 
found  and/or  developed  within  a 
regional  area.  Both  established 
and  potential  leaders  need  and 
desire  additional  training,  and  op¬ 
portunities  to  exchange  ideas. 

The  League  wishes  to  seek  out 
and  inventory  available  regional 
leadership  in  the  fine  arts  fields, 
much  of  which  is  not  now  being 
utilized,  thereby  helping  skilled 
people,  and  communities  needing 
them,  find  each  other.  The  League 
wishes  also  to  expand  its  existing 
program  of  training  opportunities 
such  as  the  Conductor  Symposi¬ 
ums  and  Workshops,  Management 
Training  Courses,  Symphony  Mu¬ 
sicians  Workshops,  Lay  Workers 


Forums,  etc.,  and  to  initiate  need 
ed  additional  programs.  The  first 
such  new  program  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  would  be  training  in  the 
administration  and  direction  of  a 
local  allied  arts  program. 

The  League  needs  outside  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  to  undertake 
regional  inventories  of  qualified 
artistic  and  administrative  lead¬ 
ers,  to  expand  existing  League 
leadership  training  programs  and 
to  inaugurate  new  ones. 

III.  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES. 

Proper  physical  plants  for  pres¬ 
entation  of  concerts,  theatrical 
productions,  art  exhibits,  etc.,  are 
grossly  inadequate  in  most  Amer¬ 
ican  towns  and  cities.  For  lack  of 
anything  better,  wide  use  is  made 
of  school  and  college  auditoriums 
and  gymnasiums,  municipal  halls 
and  other  buildings  scattered  all 
over  the  community.  More  often 
than  not,  accoustics  are  bad,  ren¬ 
tals  are  high  and  seating  capaci¬ 
ties  have  little  relation  to  audi¬ 
ence  and  arts  needs.  In  appear¬ 
ance  and  general  atmosphere, 
many  existing  facilities  are  drab 
and  discouraging.  They  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  enhance  or  attract  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  arts — may  even  re¬ 
pel  it. 

When  it  comes  to  adequate 
workshop  facilities  ( rehearsals, 
work  in  plastic  arts,  building 
scenery  and  sets,  etc.)  it  is  rare  to 
find  anything  half  way  suitable. 
Many  arts  groups,  now  dependent 
on  other  organizations  for  space 
are  made  to  feel  they  and  their 
efforts  are  tolerated  only  through 
the  exercise  of  great  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  their  hosts.  Every¬ 
thing  is  done  the  hard  way.  At 
times,  it  seems  that  enthusiasm 
and  energy  for  arts  activity  are 
siphoned  off  for  unproductive  and 
endless  “arrangements”  details. 

There  are  two  ways  the  prob¬ 
lem  may  be  approached.  In  many 
cities  there  exist  structurally 
sound  buildings  which  might  be 
converted  into  practical  arts  cen¬ 
ters  if  proper  technical  advice 
were  available  at  minimum  cost. 
In  others,  where  such  buildings 
do  not  exist,  new  construction 
will  have  to  provide  the  answer. 

The  League  wishes  to  employ 
experts  in  the  following  fields: 
architecture,  accoustics.  lighting 
and  color  engineering.  Communi¬ 
ties  prepared  to  carry  out  broad 
programs  of  community  arts  acti¬ 
vity  and  having  local  buildings 
holding  promise  of  successful 
conversion  could  then  secure  help 
from  experts  from  the  League 
staff.  The  communities  requesting 
such  aid  would  bear  the  travel 
costs  of  the  experts  whose  fees 
and  salaries  would  be  paid  by  the 
League. 

To  serve  communities  having  no 
existing  buildings  suitable  for 
conversion,  the  League  wishes  to 
employ  the  finest  designer-archi¬ 
tect  available  to  create  a  master 
design  for  a  practical,  multi-pur¬ 
pose  arts  center.  Such  a  plan 
could  be  expanded  or  reduced  in 
size  and  unit  according  to  the 
needs  of  a  community,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  best  construction 
methods  and  materials  available 
in  any  given  region.  This  master 
design  would  be  made  available, 
together  with  the  services  of 


architectural  consultants,  to  com¬ 
munities  requesting  such  help. 

Costs  to  the  community  would 
be  limited  to  actual  costs  of  re¬ 
producing  the  plans  and  travel 
costs  of  the  consultants  whose 
fees  and  salaries  would  be  paid 
by  the  League. 

The  League  needs  outside  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  to  employ  such 
consultants  and  to  develop  a 
master  plan  for  the  adaptable  arts 
center. 

For  these  several  parts  of  its 
over-all  plan  for  expansion,  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League,  Inc.,  requests  financing 
from  outside  sources  to  help  it  in 
establishing  and  promoting  a 
broad  basis  of  fine  arts  activity 
among  the  people  of  our  country. 


Symphony  Marketing 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
because  they’ve  done  it  that  way 
for  a  long  time. 

Do  you  know  for  sure  which  of 
the  orchestra’s  current  services 
are  drawing  customers  and  sup¬ 
port?  Is  your  soloist  policy 
sound?  Soloist  fees  often  are  a 
large  percentage  of  community 
orchestra  costs.  Are  the  soloists 
actually  selling  the  additional 
number  of  tickets  you  think  they 
are?  If  the  orchestra  draw's  audi¬ 
ences  of  1,000  for  an  all-orchestral 
concert  and  only  1,300  when  a 
nationally  famous  soloist  is  pre¬ 
sented — get  out  your  pencil  and 
paper  and  do  some  arithmetic.  Is 
it  a  good  proposition  financially? 
If  not.  then  decide  whether  or  not 
the  expense  is  justified  on  artistic 
grounds?  If  not.  then  re-examine 
both  your  soloist  policy  and  your 
sales  technique.  But,  know  what 
you  are  doing  and  why  you  are 
doing  it.  That’s  the  way  to  get 
the  mystery  out  of  symphony  or¬ 
chestras. 

Are  you  struggling  with  some 
special  series  of  concerts,  poorly 
attended  and  therefore  costly  to 
the  organization  just  because 
you’ve  “always”  played  them. 
Maybe  that  particular  series  is  no 
longer  needed.  Maybe  another 
one  is. 

Similar  examples  of  symphony 
marketing  problems  could  be 
cited  for  hours  on  end.  This  is 
the  kind  of  thinking  and  direction 
you  board  members  can  give  your 
orchestras.  It’s  merely  the  sound 
application  of  proven  marketing 
techniques  to  the  wonderful  world 
of  symphony  orchestras.  It’s  the 
substitution  of  facts  and  actual 
knowledge  for  a  lot  of  vague  no¬ 
tions.  It’s  one  proper  use  of  the 
talents  most  of  you  bring  to  the 
executive  board. 

These  procedures  do  not  require 
a  huge  orchestra  staff  nor  a  suite 
of  offices.  They  require  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  few  sensibly  con¬ 
ceived  records  over  a  period  of 
years.  When  you — the  board 
members — can  sit  down  with  the 
conductor,  manager,  musicians 
and  women’s  association  and 
calmly  discuss  a  set  of  facts  hon¬ 
estly  recorded  and  wisely  ana¬ 
lyze,  you  will  find  yourselves  in 
agreement  most  of  the  time.  Mys¬ 
tery  and  distrust  will  give  way  to 
mutual  respect.  Judgments  on 


New  Members 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
master, 

Dayton  Philharmonic 
Kleeman,  Kenneth — Clarinet, 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 
Kolasinski,  Charles  A. — 
Trombone. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Liebrecht,  Konrad — Concert- 
master, 

Sacramento  Philharmonic 
Miller,  Munroe — Clarinet, 
New  York  City 
Mossman,  Charlotte  A. — 
Cello. 

Huron,  So.  Dakota 
Piasecki,  Mrs.  Walter — Flute, 
Plainfield  (N.J.)  Symphony 
Rascher,  Sigurd — Saxophone 
Soloist, 

Shushan.  New  York 
Sandford,  Donald  Herbert — 
Viola, 

Maryville,  Mo. 

Spalding,  Mary — Flute, 

Beloit,  Wisconsin 
Vogt,  Gerrie  J. — Trombone 
and  Viola, 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

Music  Lovers 

Piasecki,  Walter  C.,  Sr., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Sedlaczek,  Thresa  H., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Organization  Representatives 
Deakin,  Gerald  E. — ASCAP 
Strauss.  L.  A.,  Pres.,  Nat’l 
Assoc.  Chamber  Music 
Players 

Women's  Associations  and 
Committee  Members 
Baltimore  Symphony 
Lansburgh,  Mrs.  Sidney 
Chattanooga  Philharmoic 
Wells,  Mrs.  Alex 
Cincinnati  Symphony 
Griess,  Mrs.  William  E. 
Lazarus,  Mrs.  Fred,  III 
Dallas  Symphony 
Pace,  Mrs.  John  M. 

Elkhart  Symphony 

Greenleaf,  Mrs.  Harvey 
Kansas  City  Symphony 
Hockaday,  Mrs.  Burnham 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Montgomery,  Mrs.  Victor 
Minneapolis  Symphony 
Berglund.  Mrs.  Stanley  R. 
Bowman.  Mrs.  Frank  W. 
Montreal  Symphony 
Parent,  Mrs.  Honore 
National  Symphony 
Magnuson,  Mrs.  Paul 
New  Orleans  Symphony 
Haspel,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Oklahoma  City  Symphony 
Dudley,  Mrs.  Paul  W. 

St.  L/)uis  Symphony 
Goessling,  Mrs.  Gerald 
Toronto  Symphony 
Tory,  Mrs.  J.  S.  C. 

Tucson  Symphony 
Pascoe,  Mrs.  Charles 
Wichita  Symphony 
Howse,  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Winnipeg  Symphony 
Bar^ur,  Mrs.  Harold 
Dexter,  Mrs.  Grant 


how  to  meet  those  conditions  will 
take  on  new  worth,  dignity  and 
value.  The  board  will  be  provid¬ 
ing  the  tools  and  essence  of  true 
leadership  for  the  orchestra  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  community’s 
musical  development. 
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Louisville  Plan  For  Coordination  Of 

R.  H.  Jt  nngprin.  Manager^  Lotiisrille  Philharmonic 


“The  Louisville  Plan,  Louis 
viile's  recent  cultural  develop¬ 
ment,  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
vision  and  work  of  Louisville’s 
Mayor  Charles  Farnsley.  The 
Mayor  is  an  avid  student  of  Con- 
fucious,  not  only  adopted  the 
master’s  creedo  of  full  use  of 
existing  facilities,  but  extended  it 
to  include  full  use  of  talents  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  Mayor  took  office 
with  the  avowed  intention  of 
helping  his  city’s  university,  pub¬ 
lic  library  and  symphony  orches¬ 
tra. 

“It  was  the  Mayor  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  a  coordinated 
civic  cultural  development  in 
Louisville.  Thirteen  cultural  agen¬ 
cies  now  are  included  in  a  co¬ 
ordinating  agency  known  as 
The  Louisville  Fund,  supported 
through  one  large  annual  fund 
raising  campaign.  Some  of  the 
agencies  need  and  receive  finan¬ 
cial  support  from  the  Fund.  Oth¬ 
ers  are  served  only  in  non-finan- 
cial  ways. 

"The  Fund  is  an  incorporated 
non-profit  organization,  governed 
by  a  board  of  directors  selected 
purely  for  their  civic  leadership 
and  fund  raising  abilities.  This 
makes  its  possible  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  organization  to  select 
boards  who  can  best  serve  the 
artistic  purposes  of  their  organi¬ 
zation. 

“Each  member  organization 
submits  to  the  Fund  Board  an 
annual  audit  of  the  year’s  opera¬ 
tion,  budget  and  request  for  funds 
for  the  succeeding  year.  The 
Board  determines  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation  for  each  organ¬ 
ization  and  rules  on  community 
need  and  therefore  eligibility  of 
organizations  applying  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  Fund’s  operations. 

“The  Fund  raises  approximate¬ 
ly  $130,000  each  year — an  amount 
considerably  greater  than  the  sum 
of  the  many  fund  raising  efforts 
previously  carried  on  by  the  or¬ 
ganizations  in  separate  campaigns. 
The  coordinated  plan  is  proving 
fairly  successful  in  developing 
more  financial  support  for  cul¬ 
tural  activities  from  absentee 
owned  corporations  having  units 
in  Louisville. 

“In  the  1950  campaign,  the 
number  of  gifts  in  various  classi¬ 
fications  were  as  follows: 


Amount  No.  of  Gifts 

$  1.00  to  $  5.00  92 

5.00  to  10.00 . . 255 

10.00  to  25.00  .  407 

25.00  to  50.00 . 205 

50.00  to  100.00  98 

100.00  to  250.00 .  107 

250.00  to  500.00 . 20 

500.00  to  1,000.00  15 

1.000.00  or  over .  14 


“So  much  for  the  financial  pic¬ 
ture.  What  about  increased  cul¬ 
tural  opportunities  to  the  com¬ 
munity?  They  are  many  and 
varied.  Take  a  look  at  facilities 
now  available  to  the  public  at  the 
city  library. 

“The  library  has  2  F-M  stations 
broadcasting  a  wide  range  of  cul¬ 
tural  programs  all  day  and  eve¬ 
ning.  Many  lines  extend  directly 


into  schools  and  hospitals  and 
specialized  programs  are  broad¬ 
cast  on  request — programs  offer¬ 
ing  an  integral  part  of  study  on 
some  subject.  You  can  borrow 
from  a  tremendous  record  library 
which  includes  every  LP  record 
pressed.  You  can  borrow  repro¬ 
ductions  of  famous  paintings  for 
a  period  of  60  days.  You  can 
listen  by  ear  phones  to  tapes  of 
all  good  network  programs  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  music,  education, 
the  theater,  etc.,  and  all  program 
played  by  the  Louisville  Philhar¬ 
monic.  You  can  wander  through 
the  book  stacks  with  a  push  cart 
so  you  can  pick  up  all  the  books 
you  want  for  examination,  study 
and  borrowing. 

“The  whole  Louisville  Philhar¬ 
monic  plan  for  commissioning 
new  works  was  a  part  of  the  Ma¬ 
yor’s  original  concept  of  commu¬ 
nity  cultural  development.  The 
Mayor  felt  it  was  not  sufficient 
for  a  city  to  listen  to  music — its 
citizens  should  be  partners  in 
creating  music  for  the  world. 

“Under  the  Rockefeller  Grant 
of  $400,000  recently  awarded  to 
the  Louisville  Philharmonic,  46 
Saturday  concerts  will  be  played 
annually.  There  will  be  one 
world  premier  on  each  concert, 
the  rest  of  the  program  consisting 
of  2nd,  3rd  or  4th  performances 
of  works  played  earlier  in  the 
series.  Eventually  each  new  work 
will  have  been  played  4  times.  All 
will  be  recorded  and  it  is  hoped 
that  at  the  end  of  the  five  year 
period  covered  by  the  Rockefeller 
Grant,  sale  of  recordings  will  fi¬ 
nance  continuation  of  the  project. 

“During  the  past  several  years 
in  which  the  Philharmonic  com¬ 
missioning  project  has  been  in  ef¬ 
fect,  audience  members  have  be¬ 
come  individual  music  critics. 
Now  they  may  say  T  don’t  like 
that  piece,’  but  they  don’t  say, 
‘You  should  not  have  played  it.’ 

“Sometimes  the  new  work  is 
played  twice  on  the  same  pro¬ 
gram  with  advance  anouncements 
to  the  audience  members  so  they 
may  listen  once  or  twice  as  they 
wish.  When  the  ‘repeat’  is  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  end  of  a  concert, 
about  25%  of  the  audience  re¬ 
mains  to  hear  it.  If  the  ‘repeat’  is 
played  before  the  full  concert, 
about  30%  of  the  total  audience 
comes  early. 

“The  Louisville  Philharmonic  is 
composed  of  50  musicians,  all  of 
whom  have  other  jobs.  Rehear  ¬ 
sals  and  concerts  are  scheduled  at 
night  and  total  four  or  five  serv¬ 
ices  a  week.  Musician’s  earnings 
from  symphony  work  will  in¬ 
crease  greatly  through  the  addi¬ 
tional  concerts  made  possible  by 
the  Rockefeller  grant. 


Season  Average  annual  earn¬ 
ings  of  musicians  from 
the  orchestra 

1952- 53  $  800.00 

1953- 54  1,800.00 

1954- 55  2,800.00 

“The  coordinated  plan  of  the 


Louisville  Fund  still  is  in  the  de¬ 
velopmental  stage.  Problems  re- 


The  Arts 

main  to  be  studied  and  solved 
including  such  matters  as: 

1.  How  will  budgetary  cuts  of 
member  organizations  be 
handled  should  the  Fund  fail 
to  meet  its  financial  goal  some 
year? 

2.  Can  a  board  personnel  be 
maintained  which  is  qualified 
to  rule  on  the  cultural  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  member  or¬ 
ganizations? 

3.  What  criterion  of  effective¬ 
ness  should  be  established? 
In  these  first  years,  the  idea 
was  to  include  all  organiza¬ 
tions.  Eventually,  judgments 
on  the  validity  of  organiza¬ 
tions  will  have  to  be  made. 

“Inasmuch  as  the  Louisville 
Fund  has  proven  its  abilitv  to 
serve  the  community  well,  there 
is  every  confidence  these  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  successfully  met  as 
they  arise.” 


Convent'ion 

Statistics 

102  Orchestras  represented  at 
Convention. 

30  States,  Hawaii  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  represented. 

326  individuals  registered. 

States  having  largest  number  of 
registrants: 

Indiana — 63 
Michigan — 60. 

States  having  five  or  more  orch¬ 
estras  represented: 

Michigan — 14  orchestras  repre¬ 
sented. 

Ohio — 11  orchestras  represented. 

Indiana — 10  orchestras  repre¬ 
sented. 

New  York — 7  orchestras  repre¬ 
sented. 

Minnesota — 5  orchestras  repre¬ 
sented. 

Iowa — 5  orchestras  represented. 


League  Membership  Application 


Dues  Schedule  Adopted  at  1953  Convention 
Orchestras  Annual  Dues 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  under  $500  .  $  10. 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  501  to  $  5,000  20. 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  5,001  to  $  10,000  .  40. 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  10.001  to  $  20,000  .  50. 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  20,001  to  $  30,000  60. 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,001  to  $  50,000  .  75. 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,001  to  $100,000  .  100. 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000  .  150. 

Individuals  . 5. 

Libraries  .  5. 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras  . 10. 

Business  Firms  . 100.00 


LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 

Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual  .  . 

Address  . - . . . . . . . - - - 


Amount  enclosed 


Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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